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er Rope Sealing Wax Art 


Crepe Paper Costumes 


Crepe Paper Flowers 


Here are four crafts 
just suited to Playground Classes 


ECAUSE the materials are inexpensive and 
children love to do things with their hands. 


Literally hundreds of useful articles can be made. 


To simplify the teaching of these crafts, Denni- 
son has published a series of instruction books. 
Each book is a comprehensive text-book. In every 
one you will find a wealth of suggestions, instruc- 
tions and illustrations. Each book is sold at the 
nominal cost of ten cents. 


1 Weaving with Paper Rope 

The weaving of baskets with paper rope has a 
never ending charm. The work is adaptable to all 
grades. The possibilities for a variety of weaves 
and designs in baskets, vases, lamps and trays lend 
fascination to this interesting craft. Wonderfully 
attractive articles may be made with the “easy-to- 
follow” instructions in the book. 


2 Sealing Wax Art 

Here the possibilities are limitless. Children of 
all ages are interested in some form of sealing wax 
craft. Painting with sealing wax is the latest de- 
velopment. You'll enjoy the work, too, and be 
delighted with the results. 


3 How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers 

One of the most interesting developments of crepe 
paper is making flowers. Many schools offer it as 
part of the curriculum. Teachers of art and handi- 
craft classes find this instruction book a real help 
in their work. The book describes step by step the 
making of more than twenty-five varieties of 
flowers. Patterns of actual size for each flower 
are included. 


4 How to Make Crepe Paper Costumes 


Dennison crepe paper is the ideal material from 
which to make costumes for temporary use such 
as pageants, plays, flower drills, tableaux and fancy 
dances. You will be happily surprised at the 
charming and unusual costumes which can be made 
quickly and inexpensively with the help of the 
illustrations and instructions in the book. 


Dennison Instructors and Service Bureaus work 
with Playground Supervisors. They can be of 
much assistance in organizing classes in the Den- 
nison Crafts. Use this coupon and mail today. 








DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 


Enclosed find 
Booklets desired are checked. 


1. Weaving with Paper Rope 
2. Sealing Wax Art 
3. How to make Crepe Paper Flowers 


dailies aah to cover cost of 


4. How to make Crepe Paper Costumes 
I should also like to know more about your free service to Playground Supervisors. 


114, Framingham, Mass. 


booklets at ten cents each. 
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The World at Play 


A Traction Company with a Heart.—In re- 
nse to the statement of the Citizens’ Com- 
ttee on City Plan that the small neighbor- 


d parks of Pittsburgh overcrowded 


are 
le the large parks are hardly used at all, 
Railways Company, in a half- 


ttsburgh 


newspaper advertisement, announces a 
fare reduction for Sundays through the 
ge justifies it the trial 
“We can’t 


» the People, but we can take 


If the patrona 
tion will be mad 


permanent. 


People to the Parks sy 


Better Homes in America.—bBetter Homes 


which James Ford is Executive 


\merica, Oo} 


rector, in preparing for the Demonstration 
ek, May 11 to 18, issued two pamphlets 
Ipful to citizenship One of them 

‘ter Homes in America—is a guide book con- 


ing detailed suggestions on how to organ- 


activities. 


Better Homes demonstration. Copies of 


practical pamphlet may be secured at 10 
s each from the Headquarters of the move- 
nt at 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
yn. | . 

he second application is called Why and How 
each Effecttveness as illustrated by 
ol participation in the community Better 
It has been prepared by 
s Elizabeth Head of the 
artment, Washington Junior High School, 
t Huron, Michigan, under whose leadership 


( IVI 


es Campaign. 


Carlisle, Civics 


vics class students planned and built as 
regular school work a five-room 
The 


of their 


e suitable for industrial workers. 


was so effectively done that Port Huron 
ved first prize in the nation-wide compe- 
for better homes promoted in 1923. Miss 
sle’s article is based on this experience 
real merit of revealing how in- 
tion in civics may be rendered interesting 
ital. 


Five Year Health Demonstration.—The 


Child Health Demonstration Committee, asso 
ciated with the American Child Health Asso 
ciation for the supervision of the Common 
wealth Fund program, has announced the 
fourth in the series of five-year health demon 
strations which it is conducting. The city ot 
county awarded the demonstration must have 
a population between 20,000 and 75,000 and 
must be located in one of the following states: 
Idaho, Mon- 


Oregon, Utah, 


\rizona, California, Colorado, 
tana, Nevada, New 
Washington or Wyoming. 

The selection of the center for the demon 


Mexico, 


stration will be based upon a careful review of 
the and the 


the community. 


situation needs of 


The 


tion, however, in making the choice will be the 


whole health 
paramount considera- 
sincerity of the community’s desiring to de- 
velop a complete and rounded child health 
The 


readiness shown by citizens and public officials 


plan for the community as a whole. 


early and increasing responsibility 
the 
tangible evidences of the probable success of 


to assume 
financial and otherwise—will be one of 


the undertaking. 

The demonstration will include all matters 
related to child health from the pre-natal pe- 
riod through school age. Stress will be laid 
upon teaching school children the necessity 
for being healthy in order to enjoy their games 
The 


development of health habits and the correc- 


as well as to advance their education. 


tion of physical defects will also be considered 
essential. The community’s responsibility for 
providing a safe supply of milk, wholesome 
living conditions, playgrounds and other ne- 
cessities for the growth of its children are ad- 
ditional factors which will be emphasized in 
the community program. 

The Committee is already conducting three 
demonstrations—one at Fargo, North Dakota; 
another in Rutherford County, Tennessee, in 
the rural areas of the South, and a third in 
Athens, Georgia. 
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A Coming Health Conference.—The second 
annual meeting of the American Child Health 
Association will be held in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, October 15 to 17. This meeting will 


/ 
bring together the lay members of the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association and an eminent 
group of physicians, nurses, public health spe- 
cialists, educators and others in various scien- 
tific fields connected with child health investi- 


gations. 


\t the Inter- 


lanning Conference to be 


An International Conference. 
national Tow! 
held at Amsterdam, 


Holland, July 2 to g, one 
of the two principal 


subjects for discussion 
will be Park Systems and Recreation, Professor 
Hubbard, of Harvard University, will present 
one of the main papers. The Conference will 
be held under the auspices of the International 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Federa- 


tions. 


Annual Health Education Conference.—At 
the invitation of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, a rking conference in Health 
Education is to be held June 23 to 28 at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The conference, called 
by the Health Education Division of the 
American Child Health Association, will be 
limited to 100. Registration must be made in 
advance. Address Emma Dolfinger, 370 Sev- 


enth Avenue, New York City. 


A New Bureau of Recreation.—C. H. Eng- 
lish, who has had long experience in recrea- 


tion in Chicago; Omaha, Nebraska; Wilkes- 
and other cities, is now 


Barre, Pennsylvaniz 
serving as Supervisor of Playgrounds in the 
new department known as the Bureau of Rec- 
reation which has been created in the Chicago 
Department of Education. 

The Bureau of Recreation has three divi- 
sions: one, the Department of Playgrounds 
with 61 year-round, equipped, supervised play- 
epartment of After-School 


grounds; two, the |] 
Play with 117 partly equipped but supervised 
playgrounds; three, the division which has to 
do with recreation activities in the community 
centers of which there are twenty-one. The 
budget for the current year is $750,000. 

Mr. English is working out a svstem of con- 
tests which recognizes only team champion- 
ships. The advantages of such a plan, Mr. 


English points out, are that more participants 
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can be brought in, a team loyalty will be er 
ated instead of individual vanity, and the pos 
sibility will be eliminated of exploiting on 
individual at the expense of another. As a 
example of the plan, Mr. English quotes 

baseball pitching tournament in which a fiv: 
man team will represent each ground in tl 


district tournament and the finals will have 


eight five-man teams to compete for honors. 


Recreation and Municipal Appropriation. 
The Board of Recreation of Bridgeport, Co 
necticut, has had a year of active and succes 
ful service. Seventy-nine teams played 
baseball leagues; twenty-seven in soc 
leagues and sixty-six in basket ball. The: 
were 1,825 entries in local tournaments in te 


nis, golf, swimming, track and field and bicycle 


races, and fifty-eight for out-of-town compet 


tions; 8,691 permits were issued for the use 
of facilities, while the participants in active 
recreation reached the total of 449,404. if 


this number 66,752 were attendants at thie 
It is estimated that spectat 


4 


playgrounds. 
at the various events such as band concerts 
track meets and baseball games numbered over 
1,200,000. To put it briefly, last year the active 


f 


population of the city was served ten tim: 
over by the Board of Recreation. 

“It seems to be the lot of this important d: 
partment,” comments the Bridgeport Sunday 
Herald of April 20, “to receive less and less 


1 


working capital or money each year, while thie 
duties and functions are continually increased 


> 


Some day the powers-that-be in Bridgepor 
will awaken to the fact that supervised recrea- 
tion is the first step in making sturdy citizens, 
and the Board of Recreation may rightfully 
come into its own in the just and proper ap- 
portionment of public funds.” 


With the City Managers.—The Tenth Year 
300k of the City Managers’ Association is now 
ready for distribution and may be secured at 
50 cents a copy from the headquarters of the 
Association at Lawrence, Kansas. In addition 
to the discussion it presents of various phases 
of the city manager plan and its program 
throughout the country, it also contains the 
proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention 
held in Washington. 


o— 


Elizabeth, New Jersey, Makes Its Annua 
Report. — The Board of Recreation 























an attractively illustrated pamphlet. 





THE |WWORLD 
nimissioners of Elizabeth, New Jersey, has 
ied its fourteenth annual report in the form 
In an 
resting chart presenting playground growth 
g a thirteen-year period, the attendance 


ing 


the playgrounds is shown to have increased 


> 


In 25,059 in I9IO to 420,048 in 1923. 


A Real Achievement.—On March 25 colored 


VV 


ens Of Hampton, Virginia, received the 
| to the community house, which had been 
yperation for a number of years and on 
ch they recently made the final payment. 
money for this house was all raised by the 
red committee and the colored community 
3,000 people. Some of it was donated by 
white citizens of the community, but only 
n the solicitation of the colored committee. 
raising of the money necessary to pur- 
se the house at a time when money raising 
ires a maximum of effort is a noteworthy 
mplishment of which the colored citizens 
lampton may well be proud. 


A Community House for Nashua.—Through 


Institute 
Nashua a 


co-operation of the Good Will 
the 
en-room house has been purchased in a 


Community Council of 


tral location for use as a community house. 


Community Council will have its head- 


ters in the building, and provision will 
be made for club rooms and for the head- 
the 


ommunity house a meeting place will be 


ters of Recreation Commission. In 
possible for the many foreign groups of 
ity who are anxious to have a place where 
may come together. 

or Day was celebrated on all the play- 

nds of Nashua, the children planting trees 
owers as part of the plan to beautify the 


rounds. 


New Buildings in Sacramento.—The Sacra- 


Department of Playgrounds has re- 


opened a delightful and useful little 


ouse; a second, on a new playground 
| May Ist, is about completed. <A third 
use will be under construction within 
nth and work on a fourth will begin 


\bout the middle of May 
cond municipal golf course was opened 


two months. 


public. 
uding the buildings, Sacramento 
rected forty-one buildings for recreation 


camp 


“ 


AT PLAY 1. 
purposes since George Sim became Superin- 
tendent of Recreation a little over five years 


ago. 
i 


The Krietenstein Memorial Playground.— 
Terre Haute, Indiana, has recently acquired a 
church playground, made possible through the 
generosity of George Krietenstein, who is 
equipping the vacant lot in back of the church 
in memory of his mother and father and of his 


son who died in the World War. 


Shouldering Their Responsibility. — lhe 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs of Princeton, Indi- 
ana, have taken responsibility for giving the 
boys of the community the Athletic Ladge 
Tests of the Playground and Recreation .\sso- 
ciation of America. Nothing is more encour- 
aging than the growing feeling of responsibil- 
ity on the part of the men of our communities 
for the health and happiness of the younger 


generation. 


What Do You Boost?—Chicago Commerce, 
the official organ of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, in its issue of April 12th, 1924, 
gives a number of replies to a question put by 
the Association to business men and others, 
the question being, “When you entertain a 
guest not from Chicago, or write a booster let- 
ter about your city, what do you tell them that 
they ought to see and why?’ Among the re- 
plies is one by Colonel A. A. Sprague, Com- 
missioner of Public Works and 
candidate for the U. S. Senate. 

Mr. Sprague begins his reply as follows: 


Democratic 


“To my mind, the pep and the punch that are 


pushing Chicago toward its destiny as _ the 
foremost city in the world is largely due to the 
fact that the city is providing healthful, bene- 
ficial recreation for the leisure time of all 
groups and ages. 

“The lake, with its limitless supply of pure 
water, the twenty-one miles of 
beaches, the splendid system of parks and bou- 
levards, the playgrounds and athletic fields, 
and the municipal recreation pier have all not 
only made Chicago famous, but have afforded 
to its citizens the needed recreation to enable 
them to perform their daily tasks with a zest 


and zeal that can only result in civic and com- 


bathing 


mercial supremacy.” 


A Pilgrimage to the Mountain Top.—Not 
every community has Mount Hood, Oregon’s 
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beautiful skyscraper, at its door, but many a 
community can take a tip from the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce and make the most of 
its own peculiar possessions. Realizing that 
many residents of Portland have never been 
near Mount Hood, the Outdoor Recreation 
Committee has arranged an overnight automo- 
bile trip from Portland to the summit of the 
mountain. The trip will be made by easy 
stages with luncheon at Hood River and din- 
ner at Cloud Cap, returning the next afternoon. 


Bok Buys for Florida.—Edward W. Bok has 
authorized the Commissioners of Polk County 
to buy 2,500 acres at the headwaters of the 
Walkinthewater Creek for a public reserva- 
tion for the people of Florida. The park will 
be left largely in its natural state, although 
Mr. Bok plans to see that roads are built to 


make the park accessible. 


Some Craftsmanship Activities in Chicago. 
—The school playgrounds of Chicago, accord- 
ing to the March-April issue of Parks and Rec- 
reation, have had a revival of the ancient and hon- 
orable art of whittling. One of the large stores 
of the city has given counter space to the ex- 
hibit, and all kinds of entries have been dis- 
played from a complete building to the small- 
est of carvings. One boy made a model ap- 
proximately thirty inches in length of the Santa 
Maria replica in the Jackson Park lagoon. 

Whittling will constitute a feature of an- 
other contest to be held in Chicago in the park 
centers. This is to be a 
\t the final contest 


and playground 
whistle making contest. 
each entrant will be given a uniform sized 
piece of willow from which he will make the 
best whistle possibl 

A competitive exhibit of home-made crystal 
radio sets is one of the latest events at Palmer 
Park of Chicago. In conducting this exhibit 
an antenna was strung outside the building 
and each entrant was given a limited time on 
the wire to see how remote a station he could 
pick up. The sets exhibited numbered well 
over a hundred. Awards were made for the 
most novel, best finished, simplest and most 
elaborate outfits, for the best workmanship 
among the girls, and the neatest and most fin- 
ished production by the boys. 


A Good Time Once a Week.—Mrs. B. L. 
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Langworthy, National Chairman of Recreatio: 
and Social Standards of the National Congres 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
has suggested to local Parent-Teacher group 
that in every association throughout the cour 
try there be a recreation group either as a dé 
partment of the Committee on Recreation an:| 
Social Standards or as a separate activit 
which shall have one task—that of having 
good time once a week. 

“These good times,” says Mrs. Langworth 
in the May, 1924, issue of the Child-Welfare 
Magazine, “may take such forms as hikes-with- 
bacon-bat, swimming party, snow picnic, cha- 


rade party (amateur theatricals), automobile 
picnic, mountain climb, skating, tennis, tea or 
any of the other delightful activities that tlie 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
tells about. This group will vary in numbers, 
of course, from five to fifty or more people, but 
always there will be some definite plan that 
shall take the pleasantest excursions, points of 
interest that are within reach of every town 
but which are generally ignored by the inhab- 
itants thereof until strangers inquire about 
them. 

“In the group, high school boys and girls, 
the young men and women of the community 
and the older ones shall learn to do things to- 
gether, with sympathy and joy, and the pleas- 
antest days will result from this combination. 
But sometimes the group will plan something 
just for the mothers who want to go by them- 
selves, or for the fathers who like to go fishing 
alone. And sometimes they will plan a trip 
for only the boys and girls with a jolly teacher 


or parent companion.” 


Neighborhood Activities in Cincinnati.—-In 
March Cincinnati Community Service held a 
song contest which was open to Mothers’ 
Clubs from all parts of the city. The Evanston 
Mothers’ Club singing Sweet and Low proved to 
be the winner of the contest. The program 
aroused much enthusiasm. 

During the winter spelling matches were 
conducted at the various centers. In March 
contestants who had qualified from five centers 
participated in the inter-center match. The af- 
fair was a great success. Shyness and self-con- 
sciousness were broken down and the mem- 
bers of the different centers were brought into 
happy companionship. 
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An Egg-Rolling Contest in Elmira.—<A per- 
t day, a record attendance and a most en- 
able time for every one signalized Elmira’s 
t egg-rolling contest held on the Reforma- 


ry lawn under the auspices of the Elmira 


s Lodge No. 62, which, at the request of 
mira Community Service, took charge of the 
ivity. It was estimated that approximately 
000 people attended the festivity, more than 


00 Of whom were children who participated 


the frolic. 


\t the conclusion of the last race the canvas 
erings over a huge object were drawn 


iside, disclosing an immense Easter egg. 
hen the ecg broke apart, Miss Helen Wood, 
ughter of Mayor Wood, appeared dressed as 
| iberty 
Community Singing and Citizenship.—Dur- 


February Community Service of Cincin- 


a club of foreign-born 
monthly at the 


nati, Ohio, organized 


itizens which is meeting 


erican House \ part of the program is 


the learning of American folk songs and the 
songs of other countries as they are sung 
I-nglish. In teaching the songs it is neces- 
sary not only to teach the words and the music 
lso the pronunciation of the words and 

the association of the spoken word with the 


‘inted character on the song sheet. 


An Easter Carol Service——At eight-thirty 
ng the school children of Mo- 


Missouri, and many older citizens as 


met o1 the High School grounds for 
munity singing. 


] ] 
LhOOIS, 


writes Miss Margaret 
ehton, of the Young Women’s Christian 
ciation, who promoted the program, “had 
rge part in the success of the plan. For 
some time preceding Easter the hymns were 

Idren in the schools under 


The Girl Re- 


iced DY he chil 


rection ot the teachers.” 


: s of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
1 also took part in the program. 
e hymns which were sung on Easter were 
shed a f days earlier in the local paper, 
S those attending might have the words 
e songs with them. Twenty minutes 
lev ted ft Singing 


Patriots’ Day in Massachusetts.—On April 


ston, Cambridge, Brookline, Somerville, 


rd, Arlington and Lexington, Massachu- 
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setts, held a joint celebration of Patriots’ Day 
under the auspices of the Public Celebrations 
Association, of which E. Lb. Mero is secretary. 
The chief features of the program were thi 
rides of Paul Revere and of William Dawes, 
who was sent on the same errand as that which 
caused the more famous ride of Paul Revere 
Accompanied by a mounted escort each rider 
followed the route of the two historical rides, 
stopping at stated times in the towns partici 
pating, where appropriate exercises were held. 
It is hoped that in 1925, the 150th anniver 
sary of the events which Patriots’ Day com- 
memorates, the complete historical events of 
the entire day of the 19th of April, 1775, may 
be reproduced in pageant form. 
The Masque of the Harvesters.— lhe J wen 
tieth Community Service School presented at 
the Class 


Day program a masque entitled 
The Harvesters, developing the theme of the 
power of Service to feed the Hungry Heart 


and enlarge the Stunted Spirit. Details of the 


production may be obtained from ‘THE PLAY 
GROUND, # 
“Tell Me, Where Is Fancy Bred?”—\uch 


interest has been aroused by a discussion of 
the place of Fantasy in human life. The dis 
cussion began at a meeting for the considera 
tion of the meaning of leisure. One speaker 
declared, “Fantasy is a rich possession of the 
human race. We enjoy in fantasy the things 


g 
that we do not possess in fact. Leisure offers 
the same kind of escape from the cares of out 
complex civilization.” 

\nother carrying on the discussion declared 
that the statement was so “partial” that it 
seemed to him to be “misleading.” “Surely 
human fancy has put more burdens on human 
life than it has ever relieved it of. The horri 
ble fancies and tales greatly outnumber the 
beautiful or cheerful ones; and this is true of 
all the prophets, poets, and imaginative writers 
down to the present moment. It is emphatic- 
ally true of the Bible, Dante, Shakespeare, Lu 
ther, and Milton. Even Pilgrim’s Progress 
contains more gloomy pictures than cheerful 
ones. The fiction of the present day is much 
more horrifying and disgusting than it is up- 
lifting or sustaining.” 

He also added that the durable satisfactions 
of life do not come primarily from play or 


sports or games, but that they come primarily 
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and eternally from the home affections and 
from joy in worl 
\ third comment 


limensions: (1) service, and 


brought out that “joy in 


work has several 
(2) some form of science; and the latter 
is unfortunately greatly lacking in our modern 
lways was for the majority 
i. nutshell that these dif- 


ferent dimensions of life are best when multi- 


world perhaps if 


of men. My idea is i1 


plied together, and when taken separately.” 





Away from the Winter of Our Discontent. 
—Speaking at the Lenten service in Keith’s 
Theater, Washington, D. C., Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, President of George Washing- 
ton University, said the greatest need of the 
day is an adequate playground system for the 
boys and girls of Washington. Dr. Lewis 


said: 





“I would rather have my students too much 
on the athletic field than hanging out on F 
street and in the jazz palaces of Washington. 
If Christ were to 
He might speak from the steps of the Capitol, 


ome to Washington today, 


but would spend His hours of recreation in 


Rock Creek Park. 

“We need to get away from our winter of 
discontent, we need a real spring in the hearts 
of men, we need to fill our lungs with fresh air 


instead of the smell of oil. 


lat the times are out of 


“When we feel t 
joint, usually we need to change our diet and 
take a brisk five-mile walk.” Dr. Lewis said 
the solution of the traffic problem here is so 
simple that no one will adopt it—‘walk to 


work.” 


A Play Manual.—The General Board of 
Mutual Improvement Associations of the Mor- 
mon Church has issued under the title of 
Recreation (Bulletin No. 3) a very helpful book- 
let for the use of its members in promoting 
recreation and social life for the young people 
of the church. The bulletin offers suggestions 
for holiday and special day celebrations and 
for social evenings. A section on drama gives 
lists of plays and practical directions for play 
production. There are also suggestions for 
musical programs and for social dancing and 


dance direction 















Among Local Leaders in the 
Recreation Movement 


























C. E. BREWER 
Commissioner of Recreation 


Detroit Department of Recreation 


C. E. Brewer, who since November 1, 1920, has 
been Commissioner of Recreation, Department of 
Recreation, City of Detroit, began his career in 
1908 as a playground and community center work- 
er in the Columbus, Ohio, Department of Recrea- 
tion, serving in this capacity until 1914 when he 
received the degre of Bachelor of Arts from the 
Ohio State University. While in college he spe- 
cialized in Sociology and Physical Education. 
After graduation Mr. Brewer continued his work 
with the Recreation Department for three years 
1914-1917—acting as Supervisor of Boys’ and 
Men’s Activities. 

In 1917 Mr. Brewer became Assistant Super- 
intendent of Parks and Recreation at Racine, Wis- 
consin, leaving that city to serve as Supervisor of 
3oys’ and Men’s Activities with the Detroit Kec- 
From 1918 to November, 
1920, when he accepted the appointment as Com- 


reation Commission. 


missioner of Recreation of Detroit, he worked 
with Community Service. 
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Men 
are in revolt against an industry in sub- 
ordination to which they “dig the ditch, 
in order to get money, with which to buy 
food, so that they can have enough 
strength to dig the ditch!"" The Machine 


has taken on the form of Fate, remorse- 


The guestion has been raised. 


less Fate. Two things men want today— 
to wit: contact with the earth once more, 
and more neighborly contacts with their 
human kind! And these two desires seem 
not so unattainable today as they seemed 


five years ago! 








completely, learning how to control her and make 
her work for him, thus assuring his escape. Lit- 
tle by little, the meaning of this project has 
emerged : he must make nature over, on lines near- 
er to his need; he must turn nature into a great 
machine, subject to his control, serving his every 
desire. 

This was an adventure so presumptuous and so 
perilous that most subsequent ages have called it 
irreverent, profane. Some have even spoken of it 
“Fall of Man.” 

His method, slowly evolved, has been ‘Divide 


as the 
and conquer!” Mastering some bit of nature, he 
has turned its forces against the rest. The winds 
have blown his boats to windward. The waters 


have run up hill. He has poured iron out like 


lan is dependent upon nature: “The earth is water. He has turned night into day. In short, 
of all mankind.” For food, shelter, he has decreed his own freedom, and attempted 


ing, for the materials that help to adorn and to enter the decree upon the records of time. 


tify, man must go to nature. Though he may Slowly, in the course of his struggles, man has 


by bread alone, he cannot live without found certain clues to his problem. Otis T. 
One need not be an irrational materialist, Mason, the American anthropologist, enumerates 
namoured of the economic interpretation of his- 


vy, to admit 


the five factors with which men must reckon: 
Hoan foarte? ‘ ‘ ; 
tnese facts. Raw materials, of almost endless variety and 


1 the other hand, man’s most strenuous efforts usefulness. 
been given to the attempt to escape trom Motive powers, from simple muscular energy to 


ature. Nature, primitive and undisciplined, pro- the most complex forms of force. 
‘s precariously for man, keeping him near the Tools and machinery, in ever-changing types. 
rgin of subsistence. Below certain levels the Processes of fabrication, simple, complex and 
is a fairly wise mother; above those levels compound. 
is stupid and jealous, degrading her children, Products, the things sought for, with which 


ing them tales of danger, filling their minds man nourishes and supports his life. 
One need not be an incurable idealist 


knowledge these facts ! 


fear. At first these products were purely physical: 


they nourished and supported man’s physical life. 


, ° al 1 imo ao: _ a tac, chiclc a ° ° ° ° e ‘ 
animal, having gathered a few sticks, leaves sut in fabrication there was a factor mot fully 
straws, for a nest or a lair, is at home with comprehended within the physical; in products 


accepting life or death unquestioningly. there were elements not wholly to be classed as 
man has long been at war with his mother. useful; and in man, himself, there was something 
obedient son, using nothing but his bare not dreamed of in the philosophy of nature. Give 


he was bound to remain a brother of the them time: these are the most important elements 


Early in childhood, however, he learned in the scene. 


secrets, such as the use of fire and how to Now, in this long struggle, two irritating impli- 
some simple tools. These gave him the taste First. not more has 


man reshaped nature than nature has reshaped 
man. 


cations have ever been latent. 


ver and a dawning sense of independence. 


o4 Pt ee - ‘ ‘ ie “ . - . ° ‘ 
LOT tly tne jf alousy ot his mother appeared 9 ( hallenging nature, he overcame her in 


part, and won a momentary control, with freedom. 


emed not a true mother, but only step-moth- 


hope of happiness lay in outwitting her He used that freedom to consolidate his gains and 


himself world. 
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Naively, he assumed that, though he was thus at 
home in a changed world, he had remained un- 
changed. He even argued that, however much 
nature may be made over, “human nature never 
changes.” But the plea is not convincing. The 


ed il 


earth has been cu part, and man has be 


come cultured in part. History is the story of the 
stages through which man and nature’ have made 
each other over almost beyond recognition. Man’s 
refusal to admit change is responsible for some 
great difficulties 

The second of these irritations is a question: 
Which is to be master, at last, Man or Nature, 
mind or the machine? History has given various 
replies to this question. When machines were 
small and unimposing, men were not greatly 
cowed by them. But as machines have grown in 


size and complexity, man has been more and more 


impressed ; until, now, we are not far from wor- 
shipping the machine. Our sciences translate us 
into the likeness of machines. That fact is inter- 
esting. If the machine shall reduce us to subjec- 
tion, Mother Earth will have her revenge: the 
machine is nature dressed up in modern clothes! 

The extent of man’s escape from nature may be 
roughly measured by the surplus he is able to 
accumulate—th« irgin of his supplies, actual 
and potential, above his needs. Surplus is largely 
a function of the organization of the five factors 
enumerated above ‘Man came to the threshold 
of civilization,” says Morgan, in his Ancient 


1 


Society, “when he brought about the union of the 
animal, vegetable and mineral worlds—that is, 
when he harnessed the ox to an iron plow for the 
purpose of cultivating the cereals.” That organi- 
zation of power, tools and processes assured a 
surplus. That surplus enabled man, at least some 
men, to be free, at least a part of the time. Free- 
dom meant leisure: leisure might mean the dis- 
covery of unsuspected values in the world and in 
human living. 

The fundamental factor is power. Materials 


are everywhere. Tools and fabricating processes 
and, hence, products will follow upon the coming 
of power. But power is elusive. Wind and water 
are fickle, undependable. The strength of ani- 
mals is dependable ; but it is slight, and it requires 


{ 


too much oversight. Power must be plentiful, 


lire small oversight. Such 


dependable and req 
power was first found in Slavery. 

The slave is the most intelligent application of 
power to work that has ever been known: he is 
power—intelligent, automotive power. The slave 
is not efficient ; hence, his numbers must be great. 
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Sut being intelligent, he not only performs work, 
he can plan and oversee it. Thus, he releases 
free men completely from nature, providing time 
for the development of the arts and cultures of 
life. 

These conditions were fulfilled in preemi 
measure in Athens, “that point of light in his 
tory.” A sufficient supply of slave-power freed 


} 


the citizen from all the stresses of physical 


existence into a congenial leisure. Freedom re- 
vealed the social and moral chaos of the times: 
barbarian hordes were pressing in to destroy: 
within himself were areas of impulse, rages and 
passions that might easily betray him. Having 
risen above physical nature, he must overcome 
the barbarian, without and within, and make a 
world fit for Man. 

Led by artists, philosophers and scientists, and 
by statesmen who, for a time, at least, believed 
that these have a valid function in society, the 
Greeks rose above their ancient rages and fears 
and achieved an ideal world, of serene great 
beauty, wherein one might meet Fate calmly as 
became a Man. They became human. They 
discovered humanity. And they bequeathed it, 
as a precious treasure, to the ages. 

Greek culture was a community enterprise. 
Slavery made it possible. All the arts and 
sciences contributed to it. It exalted excellence. 
Men created beautiful objects, wrote beautiful 
poetry, trained their bodies to the highest pitch 
of strength and agility and displayed their 
prowess in civic contests. They gave to the 
world a revelation that still haunts the min 
We know, when we are most aware, that any 
conception of living that neglects beauty is an 
unworthy, if not a degraded conception. 

But there was a defect in Greek life whic! was 
inevitably reflected in Greek culture. The commu- 
nity was but partially human: nine-tenths of 1 
was slave. The slave who made Greek culture 
possible had no share in that culture. Individual- 
ists and abstract “humanists” may argue that cul- 
ture should be above the battle of the classes. The 
argument gains no support from Athens. Greek 
culture, compelled to ignore and deny nine-tenths 
of the people, became remote from life, as it was 
remote from work; it became intellectual, non- 
social, fragmentary. A fragment of humanity, 
however free, can never create more than a 
mentary “humanism.” Power, even slave power, 
laughs at man when he presumes too far upon 
freedom! 

To be sure, the Greeks sought to overcome this 
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feeling the freedom of the future, wrought in a 
joy hitherto unknown. but each 
“builded better than he knew 


The conscious stone to beauty grew!” 


t by a tour de force: they ruled the slave 
de the limits of the “human.” Man in his 
vgle for control had set himself over against 
ire. Power is of nature. The slave was a 
m of power ; hence, he belonged to nature, not And we pay our tribute by prizing their works 
as “antiques.” 


umanity. Greek culture was for free men, 
Into this world of handcraftsmanship, so hu- 


for slaves. It was liberal, not servile; for 
man of leisure, not for the worker. If such man, so artistic, so inefficient, came the steam 
stinction had held, Greek culture would have engine, discovering unsuspected reservoirs of 


inclusive of “the humanities.” But the 


‘ks never fully accepted it; and the modern 


denied it. Modern “humanists” have, 
at the feet of the Greeks for two 
civing them the homage of sin- 
But the verdict of the modern 
be that a “humanity” that could 
major part of the race outside the 
“human” could, at the best, produce 
a true “humanism.” 

that was Greece failed. Culture is 
upon life: it is of the substance of 
to establish an ideal, the Greeks 
tually dishonest: they degraded 
their humanity, identified it with 
lit “power.” Thus they justified 
We have the fragments of their 

lse—today. 
he flight of the centuries only 
recall that the culture of the 
was builded upon a quibble. The 
r the age was the feudal serf. The 
r bound nor free, neither wholly 
fully human. He was by way of 
into humanity. He had 


ligion, though not in the civic 


Work was the most effective humanizer. 


centuries freedom could be achieved 
om the land to the cities. The cul- 
\ges was largely the work of 

who in the cities achieved their 
tic enfranchisement as well as their 
By the thirteenth century, the towns 


ostly about the great cathedrals. But be- 
those monuments lie centuries of struggle 
eedom and control; and all about them are 
slightly less remarkable achievements in 
line of artistry. From the thirteenth to the 
nth century, free workers, whether artist 
san, were building up standards of integ- 
workmanship. Some, still struggling with 
st, “wrought in a sad sincerity”; others, 


he 


power. This power has changed the face of t 
world—not alone the world of work, but of all 
other ranges of human living. These changes 
constitute the so-called “industrial revolution.” 
What have been the characteristics of this age of 
change ? 

1. Steam made all other forms of power, wind, 
water, the slave and the serf, subordinate, and 
promised quickly to make them obsolete. That 
is to say, steam organized about itself the indus 
tries of the world. 

2. Steam tore people loose from their local 
communities and began to crowd them into nar- 
row areas around new centers of industry. It 
has successively torn people of all stages of cul- 
ture loose from their old rootages in local groups 
and gathered them into polyglot centers of indus- 
try and commerce. Steam has been, and is, the 
great centralizer. 

3. Steam has supplied the world with unlim- 
ited products for nourishing and adorning life: 
an incredible range of useful and useless imple- 
ments, weapons, tools, gewgaws, impedimenta ; 
machines of transportation; and, by means of a 
variation, the gas engine, with the automobile and 
the flying machine. These, by their very nature 
the tools and the means of life, have charmed 
and bewildered us until we have transformed 
them into the meanings and the ends of life. 

4. Hence, steam has torn us free from old 
standards of workmanship, taste and culture. By 
giving us cheap, machine-made articles in unlim- 
ited quantities in place of the older hand-made 


Th ties were filled with these freed workers objects, steam has made the world more comfort- 
wal heir guilds, both of the artists and the arti- able; but at the price of substituting display and 
the vere flourishing. Thought of this age cen- exaggeration for use and beauty. Inevitably, 


the nineteenth century was an epoch of vulgar 
comfort. 

Within a century at least half the people of 
the world felt these effects in some degree. In 
the western world, at least one-third of the popu- 
lation has been torn loose from former contacts 
with nature and crowded into the industrial cities, 
there to live an alien and artificial sort of life. 
The industrial city rests upon the steam engine. 
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“Large-scale organization” of industry and of 
living has been the key-note of the industrial 
revolution. 

But man’s inner life is responsive to his en- 
vironment. This is “adaptation.” Now, since 
environment in the modern city is almost com- 
pletely artificial, man has necessarily become arti- 
ficial, also. His culture has become artificial. He 
has made himself too free from nature. He has 
shut out the stars with his roofs and his smoke. 
He no longer hears the breaking of waves over 
deep seas; no longer fights with the wilderness 
far on the frontiers ; no longer follows the aurora 
over the silent snow-fields. He has ceased to 
renew his spiritual life at the ancient springs. 
Books tell of men and women who once did those 
things; but the books are scarcely credible. Men 
the mountains or the 


go, it is true, at times, t 


+ 
I 


sea, for the purpose « 
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protecting their own freedom, after a fashion, Ly 
trips to Palm Beach or to Europe, talk glibly of 
the “advantages of the machine era.” It has given 
us, they say, comforts beyond the dream of avar- 
ice in other eras: health, prosperity, long life: a 
standard elementary education for all ; unimpeach- 
able patriotism; seats in the park; and athletic 
contests more thrilling than any since the days of 
And our culture leaders, 


4 


the circus in Rome. 
admitting as glibly that there can be no hope of 
an indigenous culture in our machine civilization, 
happily tell us that what we need, and “all that 
we need” is an importation of the “humanities” 
of the Greeks. ‘We have utility ; the Greeks had 
‘humanity’: add them together and secure the 

finest civilization possible to men!” 
But some are not wholly convinced by these 
reputed virtues of the machine age: freedom by 
proxy and culture by 





escaping from spiritual 


addition. The sense of 





dyspepsia — in — order But what shall the soul do that cannot los3 is too great. 
that they may, once nourish itself on words; that longs to find We have lost contact 
more, enjoy the feast the ancient springs where it may drink long with nature—the con- 


the city offers. \nd 
what is that feast? 
Bacon has told us 
how the scholastics, foster-child? 
turning ever inward for 
the materials of their 
dialectic, were like 
spiders that spin endless 
threads of disputation 
out of their own bod- 
ies. We have been mov- 


man living? 





at the fountain of living waters? 
shall it find that “‘silence and slow time,” of 
which, according to Keats, culture is the 
Are all such questions infan- 
tile survivals which the 
manity’’ should have long escaped? Should 
things have no meaning? 
come to have meaning would that fact chal- the older community, 
lenge the dominance of the Machine in hu- 


Where tact that gave to man 
his first challenges, his 
first joy of battle, his 
first sense of victory. 

‘‘manhood of hu- We have lost that 
neighborliness — which 


If things should was characteristic of 


when men lived in 
homes and worked with 
their hands. The steam 








ing in similar duirec- 
tions. When the mind of man loses contact with 
nature, it turns in upon itself, and spins out of its 
own memories, endless repetitions, endless monot- 
onies. Its art becomes superficial and clever : end- 
less variations upon the same literary theme ; ma- 
chine-made music; pictures by wholesale. Lack- 
ing ideas, it writes poems with the supreme dis- 
tinction that each line begins with a small letter. 

Even so, men cannot live in this way forever. 
Bored by it, but having no other escape, they 
revert to primitive nature, to as much of reality 
as remains to them: to undisciplined instinct; to 
movies that show “he-men”; to jazz and dances 
that exaggerate sex-motives; to novels that reek 
with decadent sex-recitals; to pugilistic encoun- 
ters that smell of blood; to court trials that dis- 
play sadistic experience; to theatricals that “exalt 
the human form.” 

Meanwhile governmental and industrial leaders, 





engine first undermined 
that community, and the automobile has com- 
pleted its destruction. 

We have lost practically all of the integrity of 
our old craftsmanship. The machine is not in- 
terested in integrity: only in form. Both the 
artist and the artisan have suffered spiritual dlis- 
location. The artisan now works, dispiritedly, 
for the machine; and the artist, competing with 
the machine, too often sells his soul to feed his 
body. 

We have lost practically all control of our 
destinies. We work when the machine works; 
we do what the machine commands; we use the 
products the machine turns out. We are edu- 
cated to work with the machine and to use 
machine-made products. 

In the centuries of free workmanship, espe- 
cially in pioneer America, men were moving 
slowly toward a finer humanity, a real community, 
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which every individual might find himself 
me. hey dreamed of liberty and fraternity. 
laps it was a fool’s dream! At any rate, the 
un engine, in building our industrial cities, 
cut us, more or less sharply, into two groups 

more: the owners and the workers. The 
ers, as free and independent centers of con- 


] 


make up humanity; the workers, as attach- 


ts to the machine, are not sure where they 


| 
ng! 


hey are not slaves, bound to the wheel of 
they can always give up their jobs—at 

least one at a time. In religion and politics they 
yoast equality with the owners. They are schooled 


the expense of the community. 3ut in eco- 


omics they are still classed as “labor power,” 
and they are dealt with as if they were some- 
ng that humanity must control in order to 
maintain its own precariously achieved freedom. 
Since about 1890, electricity has been more and 
ore applied, subordinately, to the steam-driven 
machine, making that machine more completely 
automatic. (Electricity has not been, at least until 
quite recently, a power in its own right; it has 
Working with 
automatic machines, the worker has grown more 


been a helper of other power.) 


automatic; an “iron man,” a “robot.” His task 
can be learned in a few hours, or days, at most ; 
and once learned, it can be changed only with 
the greatest difficulty. 
never was so easy before for a simpleton 
ive!” Nature has had her revenge: man’s 
long struggle with her has come to this, that for 
the masses of men, while their physical lives are 
far more comfortable, less precarious, than was 
the case with primitive men, their mental and 
‘ultural lives are more completely submerged in 
“things” than has been the case since the first 
few awkward upward steps were taken in the 
itive wilderness 

he culture of the Greeks grew, as we have 
seen, out of a great stress: the struggle of noble 
spirits against the overpowering Fates; the 
struggle for Order in the midst of an all-devour- 
ing chaos, for a Mind that should rise above 
mind and find or give a meaning to existence. 

They failed; but that was what they sought! 
Today we have reached the sublime belief that 
the Machine is the nearest approach to Reason 
and \lind that we shall ever reach: the Machine 
stands between us and every sort of chaos: it 
us, clothes us and educates us; it fights 
ttles for us and organizes our peace. The 
ne is the last word in cosmic progress. We 
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have substituted it for the spirit that once was in 
us ; we have made ourselves over, in our psycholo- 
gies, on the model of the Machine: we have lost 
our souls for it; some say we have even lost our 
minds! Is there no escape for the race from these 
untoward, tragic happenings ? 

The industrial city is too unhuman to be the 
home of the human spirit. If, for Plato, Athens 
was too large, what shall be said of our modern 
aggregates of shifting, drifting men? It is true 
that the great city has become the center of the 
greatest stimulations the world has ever known. 
But these stimulations are practically all upon the 
periphery of life: they do not reach the center. 
Such peripheral stimulations make for cleverness 
and smartness: for the literature of Gertrude 
Stein, which has no “message,” only “sugges- 
tions”; for arts whose boast is that they have no 
meaning. 

3ut what shall the soul do that cannot nourish 
itself on words; that longs to find the ancient 
springs where it may drink long at the fountain 
of living waters? Where shall it find that “silence 
and slow time,” of which, according to Keats, 
culture is the foster-child? Are all such ques- 
tions infantile survivals which the “manhood of 
Should 


things have no meaning? If things should come 


humanity” should have long escaped? 


to have meaning would that fact challenge the 
dominance of the Machine in human living? 


The question has been raised. Men are in 
revolt against an industry in subordination to 
which they “dig the ditch, in order to get money, 
with which to buy food, so that they can have 
enough strength to dig the ditch!”” The Machine 
has taken on the form of Fate, remorseless Fate. 
Two things men want today—to wit: contact with 
the earth once more, and more neighborly con- 
tacts with their human kind! And these two de- 
sires seem not so unattainable today as_ they 
seemed five years ago! 

Centralization has claimed everything for a 
century: the results are apparent on every hand. 
Sut the reign of steam approaches its end: a new 
stage in the industrial revolution comes on. Flec- 
tric power, breaking away from its servitude to 
steam, is becoming independent. Electricity is a 
decentralizing form of power: it runs out over 
distributing lines and subdivides to all the min- 
utiae of life and need. Working with it, men 
may feel the thrill of control and freedom once 
again. 

Life need no longer be subordinated to steam: 

(Continued on page 156) 
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The Threshold Playhouse 


At the Threshold Playhouse housed in the 
Heckscher Foundation, 2 East 105th Street, New 
York City, are being conducted a number of 
significant activities here is, first of all, the 
School of the Theatre, of which Clare Tree 


Major is Managing Director. At this school 


young people preparing for the stage may 
secure a nine months’ training course 1n voice 
production and control, dramatic interpretation, 
fencing, dancing, make-up, sight reading, play 
analysis and allied subjects. The Threshold Play- 
house is the work-shop of the school. Here stu- 
dents make the costumes and scenery used in the 
play and work out all the technical details of play 
production. Here, too, one may secure practical 
experience in playing roles, for at the beginning 
of the first term the student is cast in the various 
plays produced, becoming a principal and finally 
playing leading roles. Fairy plays are produced 
on Saturday afternoons for small children, and 
every week family parties may be found, the 
older members enjoying the play as heartily as 
do the children. Every night and on one after- 
noon during the week performances are given for 
the general public. 

Four matinees and one Saturday morning per- 


] 


formance are given each week for High Schools. 


| School student 


For twenty-five cents the High 
may see artistic, finished Shakesperean play pro- 
ductions and such plays as Monsieur Beaucaire. 
The English Teachers’ Association is cooperating 
with the School of the Theatre in this movement 
which is providing a valuable means of coordi- 


~ 


nating school work with the drama. 


Vacation Schools in Buenos Ayres.—The 
vacation schools provided by a resolution of 
the National Council of Education in Novem- 
ber, 1923, have just completed their sessions. 
Under the resolution thirty-two vacation 
schools in Buenos Aires are to function annu- 
ally between December 15 and February 15. 
There are two sessions every day of two and 
one-half hours each, the boys attending in the 
morning, the girls in the afternoon. No school 
may have an enrollment of more than 150 pu- 
pils. The program includes physical education 
games, respiratory exercises, free play and 
method work, school songs, moving pictures, 


dramatic programs and excursions. 


An Overnight Camp 
By 
Joun C. HENDERSON 
Supervisor of Recreation, Bureau of Parks, 
Portland, Oregon 


Treasure Island itself could scarcely have ma 
a stronger appeal to the youngsters of Portland, 
Oregon, than did the new Elk Rock Island Camp 
for boys and girls, which was conducted by the 
Portland Bureau of Parks during the summer of 
1923. 

Elk Rock Island is located in the Willamette 
River about seven miles south of Portland, is 
about fifteen acres in extent, and seven hundred 
feet from the nearest shore. It takes its name 
from a rocky cliff facing it, over the brink of 
which, according to legend, the Indians used to 
drive herds of elks to fall to the rocks below, 
afterwards salvaging the meat for their winter 
use. Now, however, the joyous cries of children 
have replaced the warwhoops of the Indians, and 
the only things hunted are health and happiness. 
A total of 3,099 children visited the island during 
the summer at a cost to the city of but $867.71, 
or twenty-eight cents per child. 

The island belongs to the Portland Rowing 
Club, but is no longer used by them. The city 
obtained free use of the spot with the idea that 
if the camp proved popular, the site would be 
purchased and made a permanent part of the park 
and playground system. Buildings already on 
the island include a large pavilion, a caretaker’s 
cottage, several small pavilions and a dock. ‘The 
Park Bureau constructed a playground, ball «ia- 
mond and horseshoe and volley ball courts and 
erected a number of tents. There is an excellent 
sandy beach. 

The staff consisted of a caretaker and two 
directors. Children were sent out in turn from 
each of the eighteen playgrounds for a day at 
the island. Because of the shortage of camping 
equipment many of the children were not able to 
stay overnight. Next year it is planned to take 
care of every youngster who wants to stay over- 
night, and also to accommodate some who may 
want to stay a week. 

Portland newspapers are backing the idea and 
have suggested that a group of public-spirited 
citizens purchase the island and present it to the 
city. 
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nstead of treating thi 


uring through t 


s of progress in work with chil- 
! t elementary scho | age at least two of the 
eads have been taken by the 
ture study and by the work in recrea- 
| The work in nature study 

the desired mental develop- 
icts with and interpretation of 
nment. The work in recreation 
aims primarily to give the child 
esired physical development through guiding 


ities during rie 


ne time devoted to recreation. 


course there may be partisans of either of 
elds nay object to certain of the 
ms suggested or implied. It is believed, 


ims stated are pertinent. 
from their contacts with their 
nent and through their activities 
Why can’t a program be 


‘ed out which will to some extent unite these 
in such a way that the recreation period will 
ose with the child having in addition to his physi- 
exert some increased understanding of his 
tural environment? This increased understand- 


may have been gained through exercise in 
ing judgments and in applying to new situa- 
tations which may have been pointed 
in type situations. It may also have been 
ways not here mentioned. 

s whole matter in the ab- 
t, the writer submits the following set of orig- 


nature games which he has found useful in 


1 


he game spirit certain desired 
ing for his students. 


Tue WEED RosETTE GAME 


playing in vacant lots or open fields 
uently notice rosettes made by the leaves of 
weeds as evening primrose, docks, teasel, 
ein, plantain and the like. The story of why 
plants adopt such form particularly in the 
months may be easily explained by this game. 
winning of the game depends upon mental 
physical superiority and upon originality. 
k each player to collect about five units such 
mes or sticks, and place them along the side 


e field towards the sun. If the game is played 
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in the morning place them on the east side; if in 


the afternoon, on the west. Then show the play- 
ers three of the weeds whose rosettes are more or 
less common in the field. Explain that these ro- 
settes have been formed by plants that, to make 
the most of the sunshine of the year and to pre- 
vent being destroyed by frost, had clustered their 
leaves close to the ground. If you can and wish 
you may also point out other weeds that have 
not formed rosettes and have been destroyed by 
the frost because they had not sought safety in 
the rosette habit. The game is built about the 
struggle between the weeds which desire to get 
wealth from the sun, and the frost which inter- 
feres with them in this. 

After you have shown the children the three 
weeds chosen, let them walk across the field locat- 
ing as many of the weeds as they can and finally 
lining up on the side of the field opposite that 
along which the units of wealth (sticks or stones) 
were placed. 

Select a good active individual who knows the 
weeds well to be Jack Frost. 
runs at will over the field. 


Jack Frost, as “It,” 
At the start of the 
game the players dash across the field attempting 
to avoid being tagged by Jack Frost either by 
escaping him or by standing on one of the three 
kinds of weeds chosen and naming it correctly. 
The weeds secure safety from the frost by adopt- 
ing the rosette habit and the players secure safety 
If an in- 
dividual player is tagged by Jack Frost in the 


from Jack Frost by naming the weed. 


game he then assists Jack Frost in capturing other 
players. To prevent individuals from being satis- 
fied with the name of but one plant, insist that no 
individual can name the same plant twice in suc- 
cession. To prevent individuals from taking too 
much time and thus slowing up the game set a 
time limit of five or ten minutes for the game. 
Individuals who get across the field without being 
tagged by Jack Frost pick up a unit of wealth, 
(stick or stone), and return if possible to the 
other side with it. The individual who can in the 
allotted time get the greatest number of units of 
wealth across the field before being tagged of 
course wins the game. 
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A variation of this game may be played in 
winter by using the dead tops of weeds above the 
snow as safety zones, or it may be played with 


tree leaves as safety zones. Such variations are 


not so satisfactory from an educational standpoint 
because they do not teach anything fundamentally 
true about the plants chosen for safety. 

THE POLLINATION GAME 


A game which may be played when the fields 

are full of flowers instead of the rosettes of weeds 

is the pollination game. In introducing this game 

to your children it is best not to name it at first 
' 


as they will wonder what you are driving at, and 
ly to see the application than 


will be more reac 
would be the case if you “let the cat out of the 
bag” at the beginning 

To play the game ask each player to provide 
himself with ten pebbles each about as big around 
as a quarter of a dollar. While this is being done 
scratch with a pointed stick two lines about a 
foot apart running along the roadside far enough 
to permit your entire group of players to line up 
conveniently along one line. Be sure that the land 
to one side of these lines is fairly level for some 
six or eight paces. An ordinary improved road- 
side makes an excellent playground for this if the 
traffic is not too heavy 

Line the players up along the line towards the 


level space or the center of the road. Ask each 
player to place one of his pebbles between the two 
lines, leaning down to do so if he so desires. If 
he fails the first time he must try with another 


As soon a of the players have suc- 


ceeded in this—and 
the first time—hav 


pebble. 
should, of course, succeed 
take one step backward. 
Straighten the lin players and then ask them 
to place another pebble between the lines, keeping 
their feet in position and not resting on hands or 
knees. If they miss the first time they must try 
with other pebbles until they succeed. When all 
have succeeded another step backward is taken 
and the game repeated \s soon as any player 
exhausts his supply of pebbles he withdraws to 
the side of the lines opposite the players. This 
brings out more clearly those who are still in the 
game and helps in the rivalry of favorites. 

Of course as this game progresses there is 
greater difficulty in getting the pebbles to rest be- 
tween the lines since the distance between the lines 
and the player has increased. 

The application of this game to a phenomenon 
in nature is evident when you think of the space 
between the lines as the stigma of a flowering 


4s 


plant, the pebbles as pollen and the players a 
stamens that free the pollen. Self-pollinated 
plants are shown to need little pollen by the fact 
that the stamen players are able to place the pollen 


pebbles directly in the center of the stigma lin: 
This certainty of producing the desired result 
makes it unnecessary for the players to take nx 
than one chance, or for the flowers to produce 
abundant pollen or showy or fragrant flowers | 
attract pollen carriers. 

As the distance between the players and lines 
increases the quantity of pebbles and pollen neces- 
sary to secure the desired result increases and th« 
manner adopted by the players and plants in « 
livering the pebbles and pollen to the desired des- 
tination changes. Plants here become fragrant s 
as to attract insects which will carry the pollen, 
or they may develop showy colors to attract the 
insects and sticky pollen to insure greater proba- 
bility that the pollen will be carried off by the de- 
sired visitor. 

The players who last longest in the game have 
to pitch the pebbles the greatest distance with the 
consequent greatest probability that the desired 
mark will not be successfully reached. Accord- 
ingly the number of chances of failure is increased 
and success can be more probable if the oppor 
tunity to try comes more frequently. Plants which 
use the wind to carry the pollen from stamen t 
stigma produce large quantities of pollen to in- 
sure success. Their flowers need not be conspicu- 
ous for their color or fragrance so long as they 
are so arranged that the pollen may be shaken out 
by the wind and conveyed by it to the sticky or 


sley 
1L\ 


feathery stigmas. When the air is most heay 
charged with certain kinds of pollen it has been 
fairly well demonstrated certain individuals may 
be troubled with hay-fever. This should prepare 
some of you for the information that among the 
wind pollinated plants we find ragweed. Most of 
our grasses, including corn, come in this category. 
After this has been explained the group may 
wander off over the country in search of plants 
of each of the types just mentioned. To assist in 
keeping the crowd together on such a hike I use 
two methods, the distance judging cross-country 
race and a game proposed to me by Mr. Smith of 
Columbia University, roadside cribbage. 


THE DISTANCE-JUDGING CROSS-COUNTRY RACE 


The distance-judging cross-country race may 
be best played on an open field some 200 yards 
across. It may, however, be played on an ordi- 
nary road or path if desired. Divide the group 
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four smaller groups which will function as 
val teams. If there is room for all to play, line 
em up at one side of the field. If not, let each 
ect delegates who will participate in the game 
individuals of a relay race. For the fun of it 
usually select some object about 200 or 300 
rds away and ask the individuals to estimate the 


stance. The results of this guess are usually 
te startling as to variety, and should convince 
eroup that some individuals at least must be 
ong in their judgment of distance. 

, 


start the race let the whole group, or the 
elegates of groups, move in a rank—not a file 


. point which they think is fifty feet from the 
ting line Chen actually measure off this dis- 
ce. Give to the individual who is most nearly 
rect, one point; to the next, two, and so on. 


the group is large it is most convenient to give 
ibove the best ten a score of eleven each. Then 
w the individuals to look back to see what 
eet actually is in distance. If necessary let 
em pace it off so that they feel that next time 

can most nearly approximate the distance. 
en repeat the event from the end of the first 
ne the scores earned in the second 
) the scores earned in the first trial. If you 
as a relay, different delegates 

different teams should be chosen for the 
nd event, though this is not so valuable so far 
large number of individuals 
mcerned. This procedure may be repeated as 


the education Of a 


times as you desire, though it will generally 
or six trials the individ- 


ee ; ‘ + 4 - tox 
ind tnat er frve 


uals will so nearly approximate the desired dis- 
e that y reputation as an umpire may be 
1 rather severe test. At the end the scores 


lded up and the individual or team having 
west score wins just as the individual or 


vins in an ordinary cross-country race with 


ROADSIDE CRIBBAGE 


1 


dside cribbage may best be played after the 

ames just described, since the pollination 

game has in a way motivated a desire to find out 
certain plants, and the latter game has as- 
ou that you can keep the crowd in control 
they have had experience in judging dis- 
To begin with you should insist that any 
lual getting more than fifty feet from you 
langer of forfeiture. Ask each individual 
vide himself with ten twigs or pebbles. Pro- 
urself with samples of plants which you 
kt ire to be found within a hundred or more 


feet of you, and select from them three which you 
announce are in the contest. The first individual 
to find one of the three chosen plants within fifty 
feet of you and to touch you with it is given the 
privilege of dropping three of his pebbles; the 
next, two, and the third, one. Individuals who 
stray beyond the fifty foot limit may be asked to 
add an additional pebble to their collection. As 
you move along the road you may substitute new 
things that will count, or after awhile return to 
those which have been used earlier. The individ- 
ual who first rids himself of the ten pebbles with 
which he started wins. 

As suggested above this game, as outlined, is 
a modification of one described to me by Mr. 
Smith of Teachers College, Columbia. 

THe Star GAME 

While the two preceding games involve the 
keeping together of your crowd it is sometimes de- 
sirable to spread your crowd out over a bit of 
territory. For this purpose a modification of a 
game suggested to me by Mr. McDonald of Boy 
Scout Headquarters seems most useful. As many 
as twenty-five players may be conveniently ac- 
commodated in this game though the ideal is 
twenty. By increasing the suggested distances 
any number can, of course, be accommodated. 
For simplicity’s sake the game here described uses 
twenty players and yourself. 

Divide the participants into four groups of five 
each. Announce to all groups that your purpos¢ 
is to see how big scores may be made by each 
group. If you are studying birds, each bird seen 
and recognized may be counted as two, and each 
bird heard and recognized, as one. If you are 
studying trees or herbs samples of single leaves 
of the different plants may be submitted for the 
purpose of forming the score. If the samples 
can be named the score given should exceed that 
assigned if the plant is not named. This scoring 
may of course be varied to suit your needs. 

Having decided upon the scoring send each 
group off in different directions ; one going north, 
one south, one east and one west. They proceed 
to a designated distance depending upon the topog- 
raphy of the country and the nature of the work, 
though a hundred yards is generally adequate in 
wooded country. The groups then divide as did 
the whole group, four individuals going in the 
four directions for distances approximately one- 
half that gone by the group, and one remaining 
in the center. A period of time of varying length 
is then given in which the individuals endeavor to 






















































gather evidence which will increase their score 
and that of their group. At the first signal from 
you the groups assemble at their point of dis- 
semination and make up their scores. At your 


second signal they all come together at the orig- 


inal point and make their reports. This game is 
ideal for bird study and is often most thrilling 
when played at night with the campfire as the cen- 


] 


ter from which the players go. 
RABBIT RACE 


The rabbit race is an interpretation of rabbit 
tracks and rabbit movements, and if my readers 
have come to feel through the last three games 
that they are not getting enough physical exercise 
they will feel differently when they have finished 
this one. 

\ll the players in 


supply themselves writ 


came should be asked to 
ur large leaves or pieces 
of paper about the of the sole of one’s shoe. 
If necessary pebbles may be folded into these to 
prevent them from being blown away if the game 
is being played out of doors on a windy day. The 
players are all lined up in a common line so spaced 


that when they stand with their hands on their 


hips their elbows just miss touching each other. 
A greater distance than this may well be chosen 
if convenient. 

Each individual is then asked to place one of 
the leaves or pieces of paper before him in such 


a manner that all the leaves make a straight line. 
He then places another about a foot farther be- 
yond so that another line of markers is formed 
parallel to the first. The third is placed to the 
right of the other two in such a manner that an 
equilateral triangle is formed. ‘The fourth is 
placed still further to the right a few inches from 
the third and forming the base of a Y made by 
the four. 

The leaves or markers are now placed so that 
they represent the tracks of a rabbit. The first 
two markers represent the tracks made by the 
hind feet, the other two by the fore feet. The 
rabbit, if running at a normal rate of speed, was 
running from the players right to left. The stunt 
is to see how quickly at the word “go” your 
players can place themselves facing as the rabbit 
was with their hind feet (feet), placed where 
the rabbit’s hind feet were, and their front feet 
(hands), placed where the rabbit’s front feet 
were, and facing in the direction the rabbit was 
facing when the tracks were made. The first 
to do this correctly is given the privilege of 
showing the others how the rabbit got from one 
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track to the one in front. The correct positio: 
of course requires that the player faces the to; 
of the Y and places his feet on the top of the Y 
He then stoops down and places his hands bac! 
between his feet on the “tracks” behind. 7: 
get from one track to the other the player mus 
put his hands down in their respective tracl 
ahead of him first and then so jump that his fee 
will overreach his hands. It may be difficult 
do this just once but if the player continues 
going it will not be highly difficult unless he 
too fat. If he feels that he is getting fat, play 
ing rabbit in this way will help reduce very 
nicely. After all have learned how to run lil 
a rabbit you may have a rabbit race in which at 
the word “go” all run like rabbits across the 
finishing line ten or twenty yards away. 

The rabbit race may be varied by making 
into a squirrel race in which the hands are placed 
side by side instead of one behind the other or 
into a cat race in which both hind and front feet 
move alternately. I once wrote up a dramatiza 
tion of the sixth scout law in which the players 
dramatized certain animals through imitating 
their methods of locomotion. (See September, 
1922, Cornell Rural School Leaflet.) The char- 
acters were chosen by competition. 

A rabbit or squirrel or cat relay race may be 
held as a modification of the above by dividing 
the group into two groups and having individ- 
uals race in turn between designated points in 
the manner of the animal chosen. The side com- 
pleting their team first wins. Of course no 
player for a side may commence running until 
his immediate predecessor has crossed the finish 
line and has stood up—(if he is still able to do 
so). 

Another variation of this track work which 
is not so much a game may be welcomed after a 
strenuous race such as that suggested. 

This requires that the group line up on a 
smooth road, beach or other piece of land mak- 
ing a square not less than fifteen feet on a side 
and preferably more. The players are uniform- 
ly distributed about the sides of the square. The 
instructor in charge tosses a nail or pointed stick 
into the center of the square and asks the player 
to whom the stick or nail points to tell a story 
of what he thinks a hypothetical rabbit did such 
as, “The rabbit came slowly into the south side 
of the field and took four hops to the north.” 
The instructor tosses the nail or stick again and 
the individual to whom it points is to scratch on 
the ground with a stick what he thinks the 
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from the south side of the field as 
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yothetical rabbit would look like. 


\ 
\ 


he stick or nail is tossed in again 


player tells some more of the 
similarly chosen writes 
language. All sorts of variations 

y be made using different ani- 
ent rates of speed, creating dra- 

nd the like. It is best played on 
beach though it may be played in 
g or even on the black- 


the schov room. 


W ATER-LIFE 


rAME O! 


us far outlined have taught only 
about individual factors of our 
remains for the game of water- 
. number of factors may be in- 
duce a balance of power. What 
fe of a puddle or small pond may 
of life on land in a broad sense. 
yme water plants in which 
plant eating mayfly nymphs, the 


lds of grass over which graze 


ypers and other plant eaters. While 


ese plant-eating may-fly nymphs 
ed by dragon-fly nymphs which 
means of their peculiarly hinged 
ittle on land may be destroyed by 


and the grasshoppers by birds for 


In either case in water or on 
serves as food and shelter for 
With this in mind witness the 


field is selected, preferably not 
feet across for fourteen players. 
field represents the top of the 
pposite side the bottom. In and 
through the field you may select 
of players three large stones or 
1 may be christened vegetation 
the players dramatizing may-fly 


flee for shelter when pursued by 


In each of these three areas place 
three others at large in 


imatize may-fly nymphs. Since 


J 


may be easily distinguished 
three tail-like appendages and 
sides of the back part of the 


; dramatizing these creatures run 


three fingers of one hand behind 


nd fluttering the fingers of the other hand 
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player who is to dramatize the dragon-fly nymph, 
Since this creature, the nymph, not the player, has 
a long hinged lower jaw, the player dramatizing 
it runs about stretching and flexing one arm up- 
ward and before him, 

At the “top of the pond” you may place a player 
who dramatizes some insect that feeds upon other 


While 


whirligig beetles such as those which swim erratic- 


insects and lives on the water surface. 


ally on the surface probably do not destroy may- 
fly nymphs, they may be chosen to represent the 
preying creatures of that part of the pond. If 
you wish to be more technically correct you may 
choose the diving beetles that so frequently come 
to the surface for their breath of air. If you de- 
cide to overlook details and choose the whirligig 
beetle because it is better known, let a player who 
wears glasses take this part since whirligig beetles 
possess four eyes—two to see above, and two to 
see below the water. The fore legs of both whirli- 
cig beetles and diving beetles move back and forth 
not unlike the “breast stroke,” so the player dra- 
matizing these creatures should go through these 
motions when running about. By his movements 
he and all of the other players will be known. 

When the game begins the whirligig beetle starts 
from the top, and the dragon fly nymph from the 
bottom, in pursuit of the may-fly nymphs in be- 
tween. If either the dragon-fly nymph or the 
whirligig beetle tags a may-fly nymph he yells 
either “dragon-fly” or “‘whirligig beetle” as the 
case may be. The may-fly nymph then knows that 
he has been “eaten” by his pursuer and must con- 
sequently take on the habits of his pursuer just as 
the pig eaten by a man becomes a part of that man 

though some have suggested that in some cases 
the change is not great! At any rate in the game 
a may-fly nymph tagged by a dragon-fly nymph 
becomes a dragon-fly nymph and helps capture 
other may-fly nymphs. 

\s the game progresses the director should 
enter the pond and remove “vegetation,” freeing 
may-flies and making it possible eventually for all 
may-fly nymphs to have become either dragon-fly 
nymphs or whirligig beetles. When this has hap- 
pened the dragon-fly nymphs are lined up on the 
bottom of the pond and the whirligig beetles on 
the top of the pond, and the group that has gained 
the greatest number of members wins. Of course 
in the game dragon-fly nymphs and _ whirligig 
beetles may not tag each other. 

Other plays and games might be given but it is 
obvious that this paper is already too long and we 

(Continued on page 189) 
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\n ideal type of city playground is being enabled to acquire land for public purposes 
rked out in the Minneapolis system. Several through a very effective act of the Legislature ot 
fields will be opened during the season of Minnesota, known as the Elwell Law, “An act re- 
24, practically all fields being combination parks lating to the acquisition of lands for streets, parks 
| playgrounds. and parkways in cities of the first class and the 
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Practically every  play- 
ground has been acquired as a 
t result of a demand made 
residents of various dis- 
s of the city his demand 

reation coming at a time 


popular sentiment every- 
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improvement and government thereof, and the im- 
provement and government of existing streets, 
parks and parkways.” 

A centrally located city-wide athletic field is one 
of the outstanding assets of the Minneapolis 
playground system This field known as The 
Parade is located in the very heart of our city in 
one of the most thi populated areas from both 
the business and residence standpoint. It is of 
easy access to all car lines and covers about 
thirty-five acres. On this field are held all city- 
wide competitive games. Last season over 3,500 
games of football, tennis, baseball, and diamond 
ball were played by 50,000 players and were wit- 
nessed by over 500,000 spectators. 

Minneapolis has many natural features includ- 
ing her ten beautiful lakes within.the city limits 
which make a modern park system possible, but 
in addition to her natural beauties the sentiment 
among her residents has always been for a beau- 
tiful and useful city as well as one of industrial 
and business activity. The city has been fortunate 
in receiving many gifts of land for park and play- 
ground purposes. The present park program pro- 
vides for acquisition of grounds in sections of the 
city where playgrounds will be needed in the near 
future, but time will be taken before a tax levy 


for their operation is made 


In some instances very unsightly pieces of 
ground have been transformed into beauty spots 
improving the entire neighborhood as a residence 
district. Sibley Field is an outstanding exampk 
of this situation. This block of low land has been 
made attractive and serviceable by the moving of 
68,000 cubic yards of sandy soil. The field will 
be completed this summer. Chicago Avenue Field 
was very similar to Sibley, having all four street 
corners at different grades. In this space over 
13,000 cubic feet of soil have been moved. 
Brackett Field was acquired at a cost of $34,600 
and improved and equipped for $33,466, leaving a 
balance in the fund for a shelter building and 
minor work of $24,258. 

Transforming a marsh or swamp into a park 
and playground is the work that is now progress- 
ing at Linden Hills Field between Lake Harriet 
and Lake Calhoun. Peat soil has been excavated 
and set aside to be used for top dressing. Twenty- 
one thousand cubic yards of soil have been pro- 
cured from the outside for filling. A pipe line 
extending 3,600 feet from the field to Lake Cal- 
houn is draining the land making ready for the 
improvements to be installed. 

Nicollet Field in one of the city’s most coming 
districts is being built from another great hollow 
covering an area of about twenty-two acres. One 
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ndred thousand cubic yards of filling has been 


essary for this project which, when completed, 
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| be one of the largest play centers of the city 
a field ho 


use, three baseball diamonds, four 
twelve concrete tennis courts, two 
uarter mile track, eight dia- 


nd ball courts, eight horseshoe courts, one skat- 
ink, one lighted hockey rink, two courts for 
ie, a wading pool for children and courts for 
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res surrounded by fifty-six miles 
(his system has been acquired at 

The per capita cost of parks 
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idual only seventeen cents. These 
he city as no other feature 


following all park and 
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old boy with fourteen radio 
king order, disposed about his 
red to enter the school play- 


contest in Chicago. 


is Wilbur Wetlin, and one of his 


ned out of his mother’s vanity 
e1 was the receptacle for 
pencil and two fountain pen 
receptacles for three more. 
ced penny match box, a 
n old watch case, two peanut 
eral other “pieces of junk,” all 
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st a nickel, because he had to 
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The Largest Swimming Pool 


in Kansas 
By 
CHARLES I. ZIRKLE 
Chamber of Commerce, Garden City, Kansas 


In February, 1922, the Board of City Commis- 
sioners of Garden City decided that there was a 
great need in Western Kansas for a large swim- 
ming pool. ‘They further decided that Garden 


City should be the location for such a_ pool. 


Realizing that the financial status of the city 
would make it impossible to obtain a pool through 
tax funds, they secured the cooperation of the 
Garden City Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations, and as a result the community has 
an immense pool of solid concrete 345 feet long 
by 210 feet wide with a depth varying from 
eighteen inches to nine feet. It is located in the 
Frederick Finnup Park of one hundred acres 
recently donated to the city by George W. Finnup. 

The entire cost of the swimming pool is about 
$16,000.00 


cover more than half the cost. 


were secured to 
The C 


Commerce secured from a number of 


and contributions 
hamber of 
the busi- 
ness men a list of honest debtors who were out 
of work and who gladly furnished teams of men 
for the excavation, the business men giving them 
credit on their accounts for the work done. 

On numerous occasions last summer, as many 
as 300 people were swimming in the pool at one 
time, some of them driving for more than 100 
miles to enjoy the privilege. 

Because of the usually short mild winters, little 
skating is possible, but this winter the pool drew 
of the three 


large crowds people for weeks’ 
skating season. 

Garden City is fortunately located for main- 
taining a swimming pool at a minimum cost and 
keeping it supplied with an abundance of pure, 
clear water. The Arkansas Valley surrounding 
Garden Citv has been provided by nature with an 
inexhaustible supply of water at a depth of from 
ten to fifteen feet from the surface which is being 
pumped at a reasonable cost to irrigate thousands 
of of 


veritable garden spot. 


acres land—making this entire country a 


We are very much indebted to Miss B. D. Platz 
for the attractive cover cut of dancing figures in 
silhouette by Winifred Bromhall which were used 


on the PLAYGROUND for several months. 








152 IN RICHMOND, INDIANA 


The Story of a Playground 
By 
EpitH Mason DAwson 


Wick fe rd, mK. 1. 


The North Kingstown Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion was organized in March, 1923, with a mem- 
bership of fourteen women. At the end of the 
first year its membership had increased to 102 men 
and women from six different villages. The rapid 
growth and the splendid program of work accom- 
plished has been due to the cooperation and fine 
community spirit with which the Association’s 
activities have been met. 

Immediately after its organization, the Club 
started its most important activity—a playground 
which was in successful operation from July 5 to 
Labor Day. The entire funds for the work were 
A large field in Wickford, 
the central village, was loaned with the assurance 
that it would be at the Club’s disposal every sum- 


raised by subscription 


mer and apparatus was erected. 

Twice a week children were brought in buses 
from four outlying villages. There was a regis- 
tration of about 150 boys and girls from kinder- 
garteners to college students and an average daily 
attendance of forty-five. A daily program of 
events included baseball, volley ball, quoits, tennis, 
croquet, folk dancing, basketry, stories, health 
talks, paper flower making and a few hours at the 
beach with instruction in swimming, diving and 
rowing. Once a week there were all-day sails 
on the bay or hikes to places of interest, with in- 
struction in fire building, woodcraft and nature 
study. A series of competitive baseball games, 
quoits and tennis added much interest. 

] 


The season closed on Labor Day with an all- 


day athletic carnival—the first event of its kind 


ever held in the town. In the morning the various 
field events were run off and finals were played in 
tennis, quoits and volley ball. An orchestra played 
during the morning. At noon luncheon was served 
at cost price. In the afternoon came the water 
events—swims of various distances, according to 


the age of the child; skiff races, canoe tilting and 
tug-of-war. Nineteen medals and ribbons were 
awarded by the Club and eleven of the medals 
and certificates were issued by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 

A director and an assistant were in charge dur- 
ing the regular summer playground season, but 


late into the fall as long as the weather was good, 


the playground was kept open for tennis and other 
sports under the volunteer leadership of teachers 
and aclergyman. The playground was made pos- 
sible by the hearty cooperation of a large number 
of people and through the courtesy of the local 
paper, The Wickford Standard, which gave a 
large amount of free publicity. 

On March 25 at the town meeting it was voted 
that the sum of $1,000 be appropriated for recrea- 
tion and physical training. The Town Council 
will appoint a Board of Recreation to administer 
the work. 


Community Recreation in 
Richmond, Indiana 


Richmond, Indiana, is a community of less than 
25,000 people. Its recreation program is admin- 
istered by a Community Service Board of private 
citizens representing many interests. The Execu 
tive Committee, in addition to the officers of Com- 
munity Service and three members at large, is 
made up of the chairman of the committees on 
finance, publicity, men’s and boys’ activities, 
women’s and girls’ activities, social recreation, 
dramatics, arts and music. Miss Ruth Swezey is 
Executive Secretary. 

During the past year the organization received 
from the Community Chest Welfare League 
$6,736.77 ; from self-supporting activities $2,713.- 
O9 were received, and $2,511.98 was expended for 
the activities from which there was some income. 


THE PROGRAM 

Among the activities of the program were the 
following : 

Girls’ Activities Department—This department 
is headed by a committee of twenty-five women 
working with whom is a city-wide recreation 
board made up of thirty girls representing the 
various business houses, factories and women’s 
organizations in the city. This board meets once 
a week to promote a city-wide program. 

Last summer the committee was instrumental 
in establishing a girls’ camp five miles out of the 
city. The camp was rented for the season at a 
cost of $50, and equipped for accommodating 
twenty-five girls at one time. A charge of $4.50 
per week was made for each girl. One hundred 
and fifteen girls attended a week’s vacation ; over 
200 for periods of one or two days, while 318 

(Continued on page 188) 
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A CHURCH 


A Church Playground Center 
By 
AGNES B. HoLMEs 


Located on the border of one of the city’s most 
congested districts, and back of old Christ Church, 
lies a plot of ground in which six years ago a 
eroup of women saw great possibilities for the 
relief of the thousands of little ones who live 
juddled together during the long, scorching hot 
lays of Michigan’s summer season, for the chil- 
lren whose only playground is either the dirty 
gutters ol the streets or the backyards of the 

uses known to these neighbors as “home.” 
| so, | the Woman's Guild of the parish 
to work and equipped this lot with swimming 
ample apparatus and sand houses and threw 
; the enjoyment and relief of men, 


114 


men and children 


the community. 
Year by year this Guild has watched the steady 
wth of the playground department up to the 
of the summer of 1923 which brought a 
rked increase, and it was much to the regret 
f all who had spent so many happy hours within 
borders that 1923 good-byes were said, the 
ites were closed and the happy days were over 


another year. Under the auspices of the 
Recreation Committee of the Woman’s Guild, the 
worker, and three able playground leaders, 

is department of work brought to the play- 


ground for recreation from June 29th to Septem- 


~ 


> 


3rd, 20,962 men, women and children of the 
neighborhood. And it may be interesting to note 
of this number, the following nationalities 
brought 1 American, Bohemian, 
Indian, 


eth r 
German, Hungarian, 
Italian, Mexican, Serbian, Syrian, Spanish, Ru- 


hout the season these neighbors of all 

ons, Protestant, Orthodox, and Roman Cath- 

became so closely affiliated with “their lead- 
ers” and “their playground” that life’s daily cuts, 
bruises and problems to body and mind were 
brought in steady numbers to be diagnosed and 
ed at the Playgr 


1923 instituted a number of new activities in the 


uind Center. The year 


program. Among the most enjoyed were 
Its ‘kly Community Dances with a total attend- 
762 young people, and weekly bus rides 
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were arranged for women and children, when a 
usual group of some fifty were taken into the 
country for a half day or were entertained at the 
country home of a Committee member. These 
rides were eagerly looked forward to and never 
closed without a bunch of flowers brought back 
to the one not able to go. 

The season of 1923 also instituted a weekly 
Flower Day, maintained by the generosity of the 
Guild members, who regularly sent in garden 
flowers, which a special committee distributed to 
women and children of the district who had, in 
many cases, walked for blocks to get a single 
flower. This activity averaged seventy-five to a 
hundred a week and always included the sick 
and shut-ins who, through the Girl Scouts, grew 
regularly to anticipate this bit of brightness. 

The development of boys and young men’s 


work was most gratifying. It reached even the 








NeverR-ENpING DELIGHTS OF WATER PLAY AT THE 
Curist CHurcH CENTER. 


young married men of the neighborhood and grew 
so rapidly that it became necessary to secure the 
loan of other property for ball games and boys’ 
activities. Here frequently one could find, after 
the day’s work was over, a group of fifty or sixty 
boys and young men with their leader, enjoying 
some wholesome games. 

Another need to be met the past season was 
“some place to go on Sunday” and so from four to 
eight the playground became the general meeting 
place for the family group, who in large numbers 
closed the hot houses and with baby and children 
enjoyed a picnic supper in the open. 

Thus, unheralded, a group of women are trying 
in cordial cooperation with public organizations, 
to help out of the vast cauldron of a city’s sordid 
slums, to lighten and brighten the lives of thou- 
sands of God’s children, believing that “as ye 
do it unto one of the least of these ye do it 
unto Me.” 
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154 FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE CHURCH 


Community Athletics From 
the Standpoint of the Church 


By 
Rev. E. W. HucKEL 


Student, Harvard Graduate School of -Education, 


Former Assistant Rector, St. Luke’s Church, 


Phila Iph Fa 

A serious lack of method seems to exist 1n our 
church athletic activities, and in my mind this 
failure is associated with faulty supervision and 
lack of a definite systen Most churches, while 
encouraging gam ind athletics among their 
younger members e never devised a program 
of physical education which might be followed 
with any real eff 

These educatiot1 recreative features have 
much to be said for them. | hey help to establish 
a point of contact with the clergy. They show the 
churches to be in sympathy with the natural in- 
terests of youtl Furthermore, they permit such 


healthful activitic e enjoyed amid wholesome 


surroundings. 


The question should such activities be 
] 


restricted to th building or parish halls ? 


Or, should the mu e more of his attention 


and influence to t reation and guidance of 
public playgrounds 
The rector of a city church recently expressed 


this problem vhen he said: “My own 


feeling is that « sh should carry on activi- 


ties of this nature in order to hold its young 
people, but it is rse impossible to compete 
with communit rganizations, where splendid 
equipment and trained supervision is generally 
available.” I think it is sate to say that among our 


churches the poor results obtained by the present 
system are due as much to faulty leadership as 
to inadequate equipment 

As a matter of fact, the minister’s first care is 
the spiritual oversight of his flock. He has not 
always the time ort ability to undertake activi- 
ties which require such special attention and train- 
ing. If he entrusts the oversight of these games 
to volunteer helpers, he often finds that their in- 
efficiency and unreliability wreaks more disturb- 
ance than benefit, and tends to defeat the ends for 
which the activities were undertaken. 

Hit-or-miss methods of supervision fail to 
cational value of such activi- 

+li- 


measure the real ed 


ties which may com« ough proper organization. 


The importance of physical education in the 
school curriculum is now recognized. It has an 
acknowledged place along with mental and mora 
education. Inefficient leadership of play in th 
church is not only harmful in individual case 
but shows its influence elsewhere. I have seen 
many boys’ clubs and athletic teams in which there 
was much good material going to seed because « 
lack of adequate leadership. Non-athletic groups 
are in many cases more successful because under 
the direct supervision of the minister, 

As a matter of fact, children are not averse to 
guidance or leadership. And their play can 
made fruitful in proportion as they have this. 
The question is, do the churches really supply it? 

The recent “Indiana Survey of Religious Edu- 
cation” draws attention to the fact that provisi 
for recreational equipment in the churches is 
less adequate than for the other organizatio: 
One can readily verify this in his own communit 
Should, then, the churches tackle this problem 
a scientific manner and endeavor to get the go 
results that are possible, or should they throw 
their influence into the cause of more and better 
playgrounds? 

I think one remedy to the present situation 
would be some course in Health Training 
Physical Education in the theological seminaries, 
whereby the future minister would be _ better 
equipped for handling this important problem. 
Failing this, a graduate student in physical edu- 
cation should be employed by the church, or by 
a league of churches, to organize and lead these 
activities and games. Some systematic program 
of play activities could be worked out by him 
conjunction with the minister or ministers. Su 
men are available and schools are employing them 
to an ever increasing extent. 


better backing up of the 


The other remedy is a 
community playgrounds by the churches and min- 
isters. If the churches really fail in this matter 
of providing adequate facilities and faithful and 
intelligent leadership, why not congentrate their 
energies upon where it may be had? The discip- 
linary and educational values in athletics, the 
moral and physical training, are best to be 
achieved where there is skilled leadership. It 1s 
the duty and privilege of the churches to encour- 
age this phase of activity in the manner that will 
bring the best and most lasting results. We should 
like to see athletics and games take a worthy 
position in the social life of the churches, or else 
be entrusted elsewhere where trained leadership 
and adequate equipment is provided. 

















PLAYGROUNDS VERSUS HIGHWAY PERILS l 


Playgrounds versus 
Highway Perils 


By 


Public 


\BBIE L. JENKINS 
lassachusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Within the past two years there has been a 
eatly awakened interest in the problem of public 
ety as evidenced in Massachusetts in the forma- 
n of the Committee for Public Safety, of which 
r. Lewis MacBrayne is field secretary. This is 
real problem for in the whole United States 
50,000 children were injured by motor car acci- 
ts in a single year. Meantime the number of 
tor cars increases with tremendous rapidity. 
\lassachusetts alone more than 400,000 vehicles 
re registered in 1923 and many thousands more 
in from other states. This same condition 
ils in all states of the Union. One must add 
his danger that of the trolley car. In the 
ited States there are 46,454 miles of tracks 

99,405 cars in daily operation. 

[oil of the Motor Car. 

I ures gathe red | y May Bliss Dickinson, R.N., 
State Chairman of the Mothercraft and Child 
lfare Department of the Massachusetts State 
leration of Women’s Clubs, show that in a 


ele year more than 200 boys and girls lost their 
sin Massachusetts streets and in the same year 
5,000 injuries occurred as the result of motor 
cidents. In spite of these dangers, ball 
5 are in progress every day in warm weather 
public highways, and during the winter 
resounds with the merry shouts of boys 
irls as, regardless of perils, they throw snow- 
lown steep hills and around sharp 


tna Ke ay. 
h these challenging facts, the Mother- 
d Child Welfare Department decided as 
sential Part of its 1923 program to undertake 
rk of arousing the public to the danger of 


eets and to the necessity for playgrounds 
adership in every community. The impor- 
ew activity was assigned the writer, who 
the past year has spoken before many 
’s clubs and in every possible way has 
the promotion of playgrounds throughout 
state of Massachusetts. To keep children 
laying in the streets through the provision 


7 


rounds has been the keynote of the pub- 


uy 
wu 


licity. Public playgrounds conducted under lead- 
ership during the summer and winter may be made 
most effective in safeguarding children’s lives. 
The objection is made in Massachusetts, as in 
other states, that the expense of a playground with 
leadership is too great for some of the communi- 
ties of the State. It is, however, urged that in the 
interest of the lives and happiness of little chil- 
dren every municipality can secure at least a 
vacant lot or field and at small expense install the 
simplest equipment. In the winter arrangements 
can usually be made to flood the playgrounds. 


The Backyard Playground. 

The backyard playground will supplement the 
functions of the larger public playgrounds. 
Figures show that children under eight years of 
age are in the greatest danger. They are not old 
enough to understand traffic regulations and they 
are more heedless than other children in running 
into the street after a ball or rolling a hoop in the 
path of an automobile. The need of a backyard 
playground is therefore greater for little children. 

Set the backyard out with some rambler roses 
along the fence. Add three or four honeysuckles 
or morning glories. Screen the ash barrels with 
lilac bushes. Place in this delightful playground 
a table and a few small chairs, and who can imag- 
ine a more charming spot for doll tea parties and 
the games so dear to every child? One such back 
yard playground proved so attractive to all chil- 
dren in the neighborhood that it became the start- 
ing point for the establishment of a community 
playground. It was arranged for the four children 
of a family. Within the first week thirty or forty 
children could be counted in the yard, little girls 
with their dolls and tea parties and boys exercising 
on the parallel bars and swinging. 





Copyright 1924 May Bliss Dickinson. 
SHUT IN FROM ALL THE Pert WitHouT—aA BACKYARD 
PLAYGROUND INSURES SAFETY AND HAppPINEss. 








156 POWER AND CULTURE 


The Call of Adventure 


It is not true that safety is the prime object in 
lite. We do not need more than a casual knowl- 
edge of either history or the human heart to 
realize that the passion for a first-hand experience 
of life with all its freshness and poignancy and 
danger is the driving force in the world. And 
when this is gone life will have lost not only its 
flavor but its spiritual significance as well. To 
attempt therefore to teach safety first in a literal 
sense to a child is to do violence to feelings that 
are deeply embedded in his nature and must result 
either in repression and fear or in repudiation— 
as at the hands of the two children of a friend of 
mine. He lives on Long Island Sound; his boy 
and girl are strong and fearless swimmers but 
the shore is somewhat dangerous and in an un- 
inspired moment he let his anxiety take the shape 
of two neatly framed ‘Safety First” signs which 
he hung in his children’s bedrooms. The nature 
of the effect was not evident until a few days 
later when he woke up to see on his own bedroom 
wall a sign reading, “Aw, Take a Chance.” He 
is an Irishman with a sense of humor and he saw 
the point. 

This was the normal reaction of a healthy- 
minded child to the attempt to make safety a pri- 
mary element in life; an experience such as this 
arouses us to a sense of the delicacy of the field 
in which we are working and to a sense of how 
much it behooves us to know what we are doing, 
not only lest we do more harm than good, but 
lest we fail to accomplish the good which we- might 
accomplish by better methods. 

Hence, says Mr. Whitney, Secretary of the Edu- 
cation Section of the National Safety Council, 
who holds the position of associate general man- 
ager and actuary of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, “instead of 
diminishing the adventure of life we must make 
more adequate provision for it and make sure 
that every one finds his share of it. 

“Instead of making the world safe from danger, 
we must make the world, in a far deeper sense, 
safe for adventure; or, in a still fuller sense, we 
must save the world from the bad adventures 
which mere chance keeps ever waiting for us, to 
the good adventures which it is the purpose of 
the world that we should have.” 

What is the second aspect of this larger phil- 
osophy of safety? Obviously, its relationship to 


recreation: 


“The public safety movement and the recrea- 
tion movement must go hand in hand. We can- 
not put the children off the streets unless we can 
provide other places for them to play. We have 
no right to drive out the bad adventure, bad as 
it may be, unless we can make the good adventure 
possible. In other words, the safety movement, 
if it is to be a force in the world, must be defi- 
nitely positive and not negative; it must open the 
door to the beautiful life at the same time that it 
closes the door to the ugly life. 

“This is an exceedingly difficult problem, par- 
ticularly in the cities. An authority on the care ot 
children asserts that the problem of adventure is 
the most serious of the problems of the city child, 
far more difficult to solve than the problem of 
health. We shall, however, not make much prog- 
ress with the public safety movement until it can 
be put on such a basis.” 


From The Survey, October 15, 1923 





Power and Culture 
(Continued from page 141) 


Industry can be decentralized—the smaller com- 
munity can be regained, with its old humanities. 
The mechanisms of such decentralization now 
wait man’s use: has he the courage to make the 
world he needs? He could not control the past, 
for he could not foresee its direction. But now 
the future lies open before man, as it did in the 
day when Joshua said to Israel: “Behold, I have 
set before you life and good, death and evil: 
choose ye this day which ye will serve!” 

Humanity has no spiritual future save in the 
fight for that economic and social freedom within 
which the mind can be free. Giant power, under 
public control, with power distributed to all on 
equal terms, offers economic freedom to human- 
ity, the hope of communities within which intel- 
lectual freedom can be realized and the culture 
of the spirit will seem possible. 

Such decentralization of living will tend to 
regenerate our culture by releasing it from the 
city’s hot-houses, where it attains a superficial 
brilliance, and restoring it to its native rootage in 
reality. In the reinvigorated small community, 
the free mind will become creative; and schools, 
within which freer minds may develop, will ap- 
pear once more. 

Holders of vested interests in our present eco- 
nomic order will oppose these developments ; and 

(Continued on page 161) 














In the Good Old Summer Time 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Though summer, the heyday of outdoor sports, 
ffers unlimited opportunity for varied activities, 

e recreation worker sometimes reaches the point 

his summer program planning where the old 
saying, “There is nothing new under the sun,” 
yecomes very much a truism. 

There are always, however, old activities in 
which interest never wanes, and ingenious recrea- 
tion workers are constantly making adaptations 

hich are adding fresh interest to old favorites. 
\s a reminder of some of the activities which are 
being found successful and of the wealth of 
material available, the following suggestions are 


ttered : 
VARYING THE PLAYGROUND PROGRAM 


It is possible to vary the usual playground pro- 
scram by special activities such as pet parades, 
pushmobile contests, doll parades, tournaments 
and contests of various kinds, outings from the 
playground to points of interest, and exhibits. 
There may, too, be days when the children enter- 
tain their parents and friends with programs 
which they themselves prepare. 

What We Did on a Summer Playground, 
Pamphlet S 177, published by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, has a number 

- suggestions which playground workers will 
find valuable in developing special activities on 
he playground. 

Where it is possible to take the children on 
hikes, some very interesting nature activities may 
In the Cornell Rural Leaflets, pub- 
“d at Ithaca, New York, are to be found the 


be leveloped. 
many fascinating nature games which may be 
ke. As a result of the trip the 
lren may make some interesting collections 


ved on the hi 


wwers, foliage, twigs, bark and stones. 
lth Activities. 

the summer when it is too hot to play the 
ictive games for a long time, health games 
be utilized with great benefit to the children. 
lth in Play, a recent publication of the Amer- 
n Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, contains some helpful 
suggestions along this line. In addition to this 
lication, which may be secured for 25c, the 


Association has also published a number of 
rhymes and playlets which inject the play spirit 
into health instruction. 

Storytelling. 

This is a restful, entertaining activity which is 
particularly enjoyed by the children on hot, sum- 
mer days. In increasing numbers recreation de- 
partments are training volunteers in storytelling 
so that this activity may be extended to all the 
playgrounds. ‘To add interest it may be possible 
to have a flower festival with the storytellers 
costumed as either gardeners with wide hats or 
bonnets, aprons or overalls, or as flowers. Stories 
may be told about the various flowers. 

Through the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America may be secured a bulletin en- 
titled Storytelling, price 10c. 

The Closing Festival on the Playground. 

The playground festival which comes at the 
close of the playground season provides the oppor- 
tunity not only for a demonstration of games, 
folk dancing and similar activities and for ex- 
hibits of handwork, but also for the presentation 
of a pageant or play which will introduce large 
groups of children and typify the opportunity of 
play and beauty which the playground program 
seeks to express. 

The Magic Path—a fairy play in one act by 
Elizabeth Hines Hanley—is a charming play for 
a closing festival. It may be secured from the 
Bureau of Educational Dramatics of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
for 15c. 

The Treasure Chest—a fairy pageant play by 
Josephine Thorp—is a delightful play especially 
adapted to playground groups and for children 
from eight to fourteen years of age. It is obtain- 
able through the Drama Book Shop, 29 West 
47th Street, New York City, for 40c. 

The Masque of the Pied Piper—from Plays for 
School and Camp by Katherine Lord, published by 
Little, Brown & Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City—is an unusual adaptation of the 
ever famous “Piper” which also commends itself 
to playground use. 


HANDICRAFT ACTIVITIES 


The revival of interest in handicraft on the 
playgrounds has given rise to many new ideas, 
and the variety of articles which the children can 
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make has greatly increased. In addition to bas- 
ketry, sewing and the many activities along this 
line which for years have been a part of the pro- 
gram, the present handcraft program includes 
kite and lantern making; model boat and airplane 
construction; cardboard, cork, wooden and tin 
toys; the making of radio sets, bird houses and 
the many articles which crepe paper and wax 
make possible. 

The element of beauty is playing a large part 
in the handwork of today. ‘The lantern parades 
and exhibits of flowers made by children on the 
playgrounds of the South Park Commission of 
Chicago are notable for their beauty and for the 
creative ability which the children have shown. 
A number of bo various types of handcraft 
have recently appeared. ‘The series by A. Neely 


Hall has been augmented by two or three addi- 
ison Company has issued 


tional books, and Dent 
under the title Dennison Instruction Book a series 


1 


of booklets formerly published separately: How 
to Decorate Halls, Booths and Automobiles; 
Tables and Faz rs; How to Make Paper Cos- 
tumes; Weaving with Paper Rope; How to Make 
Crepe Paper Flow and Sealing Wax Art. 
Another edition of Mr. 
lournaments has just been 


Miller’s practical book 
on Kitecraft and K 
published. 

Anyone desiring a bibliography on handcraft 
activities may secure it by writing the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 

Sand Modeling Cont 
Modeling in the sand gives full play to the 


With a 


few simple molds and tools a child may build 


child’s imaginatio1 creative ability. 
villages and reproduce a thousand and one things 
which are a part of his daily experience or which 
he sees in his imagination. A number of cities 
have conducted contests with judges determining 
the most original, neatest and best made sand 
articles. 

Sandcraft, by J. Leonard Mason, published by 
J. L. Hammet Company, Cambridge, price $1.00, 
is an exceedingly suggestive book for sand play. 
A set of tools designed by Mr. Mason may be 
secured to put into effect the suggestions offered 
in the book. 


FIELD Days AND ATHLETICS. 


In early summer field days and track and field 
meets are “the order of the day.” Chapters are 
devoted to the conduct of such field days in 
Recreative Athletics and Rural and Small Com- 
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munity Recreation, which may be secured fron 
the Playground and Recreation Association oi 
America at 50c. 


Athletic Leagues. 

Twilight baseball and basketball leagues flourish 
during the summer months. The following mimeo- 
graphed statement, which may be secured from 
the Association, is helpful in developing these 
sports: Basketball and Baseball Leagues and 
Intra-park Indoor Sports, price 10c. 


Athletic Badge Tests. 

Every summer thousands of boys and girls on 
the playgrounds take the physical efficiency tests 
issued by the Association. Copies of the tests will 
be mailed free to anyone requesting them. 


CONTESTS AND TOURNAMENTS 


There are various types of tournaments and 
contests which add greatly to the interest of the 
summer program. A number of them are the 
outgrowth of some of the handicraft activities. 
Among these may be mentioned kite flying, model 
airplane and model boat sailing contests. 

Some of the other contests which may be held 
follow: 


Top Spinning Tournament. 

Among the events for such tournaments are 
diablo, duration and tossing contests, top duration 
spins, whip top distance races, accuracy top cast- 
ing at chalked targets, stunt pick-ups, girls’ top 
spinning duration and accuracy contests. 

Among the events for such tournaments are 
endurance races, target contests for accuracy, dis- 
tance casting or a home made top contest. 


Croquet Tournament. 

Croquet requires considerable skill and is gain- 
ing in popularity with both young and old. Rules 
for croquet are to be found in Spalding’s Manual 
No. 43R on Lawn Sports, which also gives rules 
for roque, golf-croquet, clock-golf, archery, tether 
ball, garden and lawn hockey, cricket, pin ball, 
basket goal, badminton, hand tennis, hand polo, 
wicket polo and drawing room hockey. 


Stilt Contest. 

Stilt contests are unique and invariably arouse 
a great deal of interest. The events used in the 
stilt contest held in Minneapolis are described in 
Bulletin C. S. I. No. 845, which may be secured 
through the Association. 


Horseshoe Tournament. 
Interest in this activity is constantly growing. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 


ktules may be secured on request from the Asso- 


iation. Spalding’s Manual No. 86R, price 25c, 
ives information on quoits, lawn bowls, horse- 
oe pitching and Boccie. 

nnis Tournament. 

Here again is a sport which is growing in popu- 
rity. A constitution and by-laws for a tennis 
ssociation and rules for inter-playground tennis 
urnaments may be secured from the Playground 
| Recreation Association of America. Spald- 
’'s Lawn Tennis Manual No. 67R, price 25c, 
so contains suggestions for the conduct of 


Fly casting clubs and events are becoming a 
§ the recreation program in a number of 
‘ficial events recognized by the National 


sociation of Scientific Angling Clubs are as 
| \ "CurTacy ily 5 1 OZ. rod. 
2. Dry Fly Accuracy 534 oz. rod. 


\ccuracy 534 oz. rod. 


nknown distances. 


$. Dista ( Fly 4 oz rod. 

5. Distance Fly 5 OZ. rod. 
Salmon Fy 

/. Acct Ba Half ounce. 

2. \ccura Bait {Juarter-ounce. 


Fisherman’s ¥% oz. plug. 
Distance Bait—Half ounce. 
Distance Bait—Quarter ounce. 


oz. plug. 
WATER SPORTS. 


thing is more inviting than the cool, spark- 
water of a lake, pond or pool on a burning 
lay in midsummer. Add to this a program 
\ttractive water games, sports and contests and 


will be no lack of participants. 


ning Eve 
Thomas E. Wilson & Co., Chicago, New 
id S Francisco, may be secured official 
: ning Guide, price 25c, which contains offi- 


imming, diving, water polo, water 
ball and baseball, international or soccer 
polo, water cage ball and life saving. 
itive Athletics contains a chapter on water 
, and Bulletin No. 902 issued by the Asso- 
gives directions for a number of the 
s, competitive stunts and novelty races used 
e Playgrounds and Sports Division of the 
ro South Park Commission. Games for 
by G. S. Ripley, price $1.90, published by 
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Henry Hoit & Co., has a chapter on Camp Stunts 
and Water Sports. Sulletins on swimming and 
life saving may be secured from the American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Learn to Swim Weeks and Water Carnivals. 

Some cities have made tleir water sports car- 
nival a part of Learn to Swim Week devoted to 
stimulating interest in swimming and promoting 
swimming instruction. 

The carnival idea may be developed by having 
decorated floats of various types. This may be 
worked out with rowboats or canoes and may 
take place in the day time or in the evening when 
the boats may be decorated with lanterns. 


Drama and I|Vater Sports. 

The injection of drama in water sports is an 
interesting development of which many recreation 
workers may want to take advantage. Through 
the Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, may be secured two water pageants: 
One, called The Giant's Garden, introduces a 
number of children who play games, six older 
girls who dance, two girls who can dive and swim 
and a group of others who can swim. The second 
pageant is called A Fairy Play without Words. 
Wood nymphs and water nymphs participate and 
there is much opportunity for swimming and 
dancing. These two pageants may be secured for 
50c. 

The Raven Man by Katherine Lord, a play 


n the 


especially adapted to outdoor production « 
shores of a lake or stream. It embodies incidents 
taken from traditional Indian stories and contains 
dances and songs. A swimming contest may be 
introduced. The play is published in a book called 
Plays for School and Camp published by Little, 
Brown & Co., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, price $1.50. 


Beach Trips. 

In some cities where there is a swimming beach 
nearby trucks are secured and the children, who 
provide their own lunches for the event, are taken 
for an all-day trip to the beach where they may 
swim under supervision. 


Street Showers. 

Street showers atarapidly becoming one of the 
most popular of waic sports. Where such show- 
ers are installed the fire department and street 
department are very cooperative in allowing the 
street to be closed for a short period while fire 
hydrants are being used for the purpose. The 
Detroit Board of Fire Commissioners has invented 








a shower which can be attached to any fire 
hydrant. Dr. L. R. Burnett, Superintendent of 
Recreation of Paterson, New Jersey, has also de- 
vised a shower which may be purchased through 


him, 
PICNICS AND OUTINGS 


The ideal picnicking weather comes with the 
summer season. An informal program of games, 
stunts and athletic events helps to make such an 
occasion much more enjoyable. In Have You a 
Picnic Kit? by J. R. Batchelor, a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, which may be secured free of 
charge, will be found the equipment for a picnic 
kit and a program of events which may be fol- 
lowed. There is also available through the Asso- 
ciation a collection of play songs—largely stunt 
songs—which add to the enjoyment of a picnic. 
This may be secured for 15c. 

Overnight hikes, beach parties and bacon bats 
all have their place in the summer program of 


outings. 


Camping. 

Each year sees a tremendous increase in the 
number of organized camps established by recrea- 
tion commissions and groups of various kinds. 
Even though the beginning may be very simple 
and the equipment far from adequate, it is well 
worth while for a city to make a start. 

In Camping Out, a manual on organized camp- 
ing, published by Macmillan Company, has been 
brought together a vast amount of practical in- 
formation on all phases of camping. Copies may 
be secured through the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, price $2.00. 


Neighborhood Gatherings. 

In the summer street and vacant lot play is at 
its height. (See article on Street and Vacant Lot 
Play appearing in this issue.) Block parties and 
dances with the opportunity they offer for the 
recreation of adults are features of the summer 
playground. A portable moving picture machine 
carried from neighborhood to neighborhood pro- 
vides the means for entertaining thousands of 
people on a hot summer night. In the same way 
community singing may be conducted with a piano 
placed on a truck and the - ,.4e, of a song thrown 
upon a screen by a stereopticon. 


Ho.tipDAYs AND SPECIAL Days. 


Flag Day. 
This day, June 14th, has been set aside as a 


FOR SUMMER 


ACTIVITIES 


day when special honor shall be accorded the 
“Stars and Stripes.” Flags should be displayed 
from every home. A service in honor of the flag, 
called The Flag of the Free, by Elizabeth Grim- 
ball, price 15c, is available from the Bureau oi 
Educational Dramatics, Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. E. S. Werner & Co., 
11 East 14th Street, New York City, publish 
directions for various types of flag drills. 

It is suggested that a special music program 
would be suitable for the day, featuring such 
music as The Star Spangled Banner; The Stars 
and Stripes Forever, by Sousa; When the Flag 
Goes By, by George B. Nevin; and The Americans 
Come, by Fay Foster, music for these to be pur- 
chased from music stores. Tableaux and panto- 
mimes might be utilized on some of the songs. 
Independence Day. 

A safe and sane Fourth has become an accom- 
plished fact in many cities. Ways in which the 
day was celebrated last year and suggestions for 
new programs may be found in the June 1923 
PLAYGROUND. 

Lists of pageants, festivals and play recitations 
and music suitable for the celebration of the day 
are given in Bulletin No. 520, which may be se- 
cured from the Bureau of Educational Dramatics 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 

A patriotic pageant by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay called A Hosting of Heroes is also 
available from this Bureau, price 25c. In it Davy 
Crockett and his followers, Revolutionary heroes, 
northern and southern color bearers from the 
Civil War, veterans of the World War, pirates, 
American Marines of the Barbary Coast Wars, 
Arabs and Rough Riders all meet in an interesting 
assemblage welded together by historical facts 
and traditions. 

Still another festival which may also be secured 
from the Bureau is A Festival of Freedom, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hanley, which reviews the 
Nation’s patriotic songs by means of tableau, 


(Bulletin No. 526B, price 10c.) 


Music 


song and story. 


Band concerts and community singing are 
always popular during the summer months. 
Through some park departments these concerts 
are being broadcast by radio. In connection with 
band concerts Bulletin No. 144, A Civic Music 
Plan, will be helpful. Band accompaniments for 
old community songs may be purchased from 


C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
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Band arrangements for new popular songs 
iy be secured from the respective publishers. 


Other musical events may include twilight 


usic festivals on a town plaza or on the steps 


the town hall or other building, the program 
include folk dancing, community singing and 
isic by soloists and groups and boat excursions 
community singing as a feature. Music 
have an important part in a water carnival. 
program may include songs by groups in 
music by ukulele clubs and Venetian boat 


vatta groups. An inter-playground music meet 


| contest is also suggested, a feature of this to 

i ukulele club contest with singing groups, 

ially girls, playing their own accompani- 
\ number of bulletins on ukulele playing 

be secured from the Association. 

here may also take place during the summer 


nths a city harmonica contest. This is espe- 


ily good for the boys of the playgrounds. 


imination contests may be held to pick entries 
mm the playgrounds and other groups for the 
rmonica finals. Bulletins on harmonica tourna- 
nts may be secured from the Association. 


a 


NE From “THe Futt Moon” sy Lapy Grecory, 
HICH Was Propucep By Boston CoMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


Power and Culture 
(Continued from page 156) 


properly so, for salvation must not be too easy. 
Humanists whose culture is an imitation of the 
Greeks will also oppose them: a humanism indige- 
nous to our soil would not be to their liking. 

For mankind, these are crucial times. Wishing 
can do little. But thinking can lay hold upon the 
materials of the future and make a world in which 
humanity will be freed and enfranchised; or a 
world in which humanity will lose itself under 
the mazes of economic mechanisms. 

This is the Day of Choosing: We stand, today, 
where the Greeks once stood: face to face with 
Fate. We have Power beyond their dreams of 
power: power that indisputably belongs in the 
realm of nature, the proper use of which need 
not degrade a single human being. We can see 
the Fates at work. We can build communities 
upon the foundations of great but decentralized 
power, we can build small communities where 
life and culture can be rooted in normal relation- 
ships. We can provide the materials out of which 
men can make for themselves the manner of life 
they prefer. Or, we can surrender to the control 
of the greater machine, permit electricity to make 
permanent what the steam-engine began, be happy 
in the roar of industry and lose all our sense of 
freedom, justice and beauty. “The history of the 
world is the world’s judgment day!” 





The Third Round Table Conference of Recrea 
tion Officials and Executives held at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, April 9-11, was significant for its 
emphasis on the larger phases and values of the 
leisure time movement. Such topics were pre- 
sented as The Volunteer Worker in Recreation, 
The Objectives of Recreation and The Commu- 
nity Values of Recreation, 

Practical phases of the movement, however, 
were not overlooked and there were discussions 
of physical efficiency tests, industrial recreation, 
recreation and city planning, the use for recrea- 
tion purposes of public buildings such as schools, 
armories, firehouses, lodges and club buildings, 
athletic organizations, special days and events, 
recreation administration and similar topics. 
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Street and Vacant Lot Play 


By 


GENEVIEVE TURNER HOLMAN 


With spring and early summer comes the lure 
of the outdoors and with it the opportunity for 
those who are promoting a community recreation 
program to make every bit of available space 
count. In congested cities the question arises, 
“What can be done to turn to account for chil- 
dren and adults the vacant lots and the streets 
which are still the only play space which some 


neighbe yr hi r ds have 


EARLY BEGINN ORGANIZED STREET AND 


VACANT Lot PLay 
Karly in the history of the play movement a 
number of Boards of Recreation and private 
recreation groups recognized the necessity for 


doing something improve conditions of play 


in neighborhoods where funds were not yet avail- 
able for the establishment of regularly equipped 
playgrounds with leadership, and the vacant lot 
and street play movement came into being. The 
experiences of those early days—the experiments 
worked out in New York City under the Guild 
of Play, in Baltimore by the Play League, in 
Chicago under the Play Zone, and the activities 


conducted in a number of cities laid the founda- 
tion for the present day developments in street 
and vacant lot play centers. 


How New York Began Its Street Play Work, 

In the spring of 1909 the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association made an experiment in street 
play. Groups of girls under fourteen years of 


age, numbering from thirty-five to fifty, were 


organized for play hours. Leaders met each 
group twice a week and took the girls to a nearby 
park, or if there was no park to a quiet street for 


11° 


] ous ] 
storytelling. 


games, dancing and An entertain- 
ment was planned for Christmas time and another 
for spring for the enjoyment of inmates of hos- 
pitals or asylums. Making costumes for these 


' 
_ 


entertainments furni handwork for the girls 


1 
> 
i 


on days when the weather made it impossible to 


play out of doors. The Guild had neither equip- 
ment nor apparatus, but it had the main essential 
—leadership. 
The Baltimore Progran 

The work in Baltimore which began in 1910 
has many suggestions for 1924 programs which 
may be undertaken. 
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To bring a more joyous play experience 
children in neighborhoods remote from tl 
regularly organized play centers was the purpose 
of Baltimore’s Play League, which opened fiy 
centers during the first summer of its existence 
under the leadership of Miss Mary B. Steuart. 
There were three centers for white children and 
two for colored. The staff was limited because 
of lack of funds and this meant that only two 
workers could be assigned to the centers for white 
children. These leaders went to each of the three 
centers twice a week. Two colored leaders went 
to each of the colored centers three times a week. 
The play period began in the afternoon about 4 
o’clock and was continued through the early eve- 
ning hours to attract the interest of the parents. 

The Center for White Children in Action— 
The first step was to get permission to use the 
space for play purposes. The police authorities 
granted permission to use the streets in the 
neighborhoods selected, provided hard balls wer« 
not used. The street set aside for white children 
was in front of a settlement house and here it 
was possible to store the play material between 
play days. On the wide pavement in front of 
the settlement house one leader gathered the 
younger boys and girls together for singing and 
circle games, folk dancing, dramatic play and 
sometimes hand activities, for which the settle- 
ment lent its kindergarten chairs. At the same 
time the second leader brought out the balls and 
other game materials for the older groups, one 
of which consisted of boys from eight to eleven 
years of age—too sophisticated to play with the 
children in the circle games but not large enough 
to be included in the big boys’ games. Their 
scene of action was a small triangular space where 
the streets intersected. Here they marked off a 
circle with white crayon and played circle dodge 
ball, Snatch, Duck-on-a-Rock, Prisoner’s Base, 
and many other games. Particularly popular were 
the novelty races such as three-legged and potato 
races. 

Firemen as Play Leaders.—The third action of 
this three-ring circus of play took place in front 
of a fire engine house next to the settlement, 
which like the settlement, had a pavement of 
double width. As a rule, it is undesirable for 
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ildren to play in front of an engine house be- 
use of the danger which may arise when an 
rm sounds and the engine leaves the fire house, 
here the cooperative firemen permitted the 
boys from twelve to sixteen years of age to 
the space during the hour when the leaders 
One fireman acted as 
rd at the door during the play hour, Others 


re usually on hand 


at the play center. 


to referee or act as time- 
for the games. ‘Thus there was virtually 
in leader for the older boys. Just before the 
for play on hot or dusty days the firemen 
the hose on the pavement in front of the 
ement house and the engine house. When 
found the play space cool 

rit of play already in posses- 
because the firemen had allowed all the 
| to to stand in or run through 


ned space in front of the engine 
an elliptical shaped court 
ball. Here they played long ball 
‘egular rules, except that they 
ith their hands instead of 
und ball and bat. Later in the 
hes s entered the tournament con- 
Baltimore Athletic League, defeat- 


ral teams from the regular centers in 
le dodge ball. This attracted the 
he officials of the Public Athletic 


e and led to their decision to operate similar 


The first leader, after 
1 a half to two hours of active 
sroup to some friendly doorstep 
vas the practice to go first 
- doorstep, the children of 
he doorsteps belonged act- 


ud hosts. By this time it was about 7 
and mothers appeared with their babies 
stened to the stories. The leader taught 
finger plays and other mother plays with 
umuse their babies 
t Lot Cente 


t center for white children was 
ngested neighborhood near a copper 
e manager of the plant gave permission 


re the play materials in one of the office 


When the leaders arrived at the door of 
1, they invariably found a waiting escort 


cirls to carry out to the grounds the 
containing balls and other play 
1 and the bats and the crossbars for jump- 


ing. before many minutes the spirt of play 
would transform the bare, yellow, parched vacant 
lot into a playground. The boys erected posts for 
volley ball, set bases for playground ball, drove 
stakes for quoits and marked courts in the sand 
for captain ball and circle dodge ball. The vacant 
lot had all of the portable material which the 
regular centers had. All the games and play were 
there except possibly those requiring stationary 
gymnastic apparatus and hand activities needing 
protection from the sun. The leaders taught many 
folk dances which could be danced to singing, 
humming and whistling. A convenient sandpile 
gave opportunity for sand activities. The two- 
hour play period passed all too quickly for the 
many activities which were possible at the center. 

From the leaders’ point of view there was a 
certain satisfaction in leading play where there 
was no gymnastic apparatus because the interest 
of the children centered around the game ma- 
terials and the leaders who gave them out. While 
the boys and girls gathered to receive the material, 
the leader made announcements, organized the 
children into groups and elected group captains 
who were responsible to the play leader for the 
balls and other equipment they were using. 
The Centers for Colored Boys and Girls, 

In charge of these two centers were two colored 
leaders—a young man and a woman. One center 
was in the grounds of a school. Like the vacant 


lot centers it was bare of any equipment but had 


the advantage of shade from the school building. 
The games were limited, however, because of the 
hard gravel-covered surface. At this center every 
play day took on the appearance of a field day or 
a picnic. 
several hundred. 


The number of participants reached 
On the first day older boys 
and girls and even young men and women gath- 
ered in as large numbers as did the children, and 
there were not enough balls and game materials 
to meet the demand. The need was so real, 
however, that the recreation officials decided to 
send additional portable equipment, and at the 
next meeting leaders began the work of organ- 
izing groups. Each group elected a leader who 
was responsible to the play leader for any play 
material which his group used. Soon the vacant 
lot presented the spectacle of many groups of 
various ages playing at various activities and 
adults became participants in the activities of 
vacant lot playgrounds. 
A Park Playground Center. 

The fifth experiment in vacant lot play centers 
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was tried out in a fashionable neighborhood where 
children were taken by their nurses. There in 
one corner of the park the play leaders met the 
children for games and stories. None of the 
children were over twelve years of age and the 
number at this center was not large. There was, 
however, great enthusiasm on the part of the 
children and the center was successful. 


Enrollment in the Play League. 


At the close of the first meeting of the street 
play and vacant lot centers the leaders announced 
that those who had had a good time and wanted 
to come again might do so by enrolling their 
names and by bringing at the next meeting a 
penny which would pay for a red button marked 
Play League, which they were to keep as evidence 
of their membership. The children liked the idea 
of becoming members, but the leaders found it 
was not wise to approach the older ones at their 
first attendance with a request for enrollment. 


It was found wise wait until they had become 
interested and were eager to be recognized as 
members. The play leaders could withdraw 
privileges for any serious breach of discipline 
and the offender would forfeit his button. In no 
lis action become necessary. 


1 


case, however, did tl 
The success of the summer experiment led to 
the decision of the Children’s Playground Asso- 
ciation and the Public Athletic League to operate 
similar centers after school throughout the win- 
ter. Nineteen centers were established, many of 
them in school yards. The school authorities 
usually extended the use of a room for story- 
telling and on stormy days for indoor games. 


Chicago’s Play Zon 

An experiment in conducting street play during 
the winter was one of Chicago’s contributions in 
1911 under the leadership of Mr. Petrie of the 
When the 
pavements and streets were packed with snow 
played games and enjoyed 


Municipal Playground Association. 


and ice, the children 
activities of many kinds under leadership. At 
this center an unoccupied room in one of the 
tenements was made available to the Play Zone 
by the owner. This room was unheated but it 
served as shelter from the wind to which chil- 
dren could retire from time to time. There were 
tables for games and hand activities. After an 
hour and a half of active play in the street, the 
leader would bring the boys and girls into this 
room for a twenty-minute period of storytelling 
and announcements about the next meeting. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 

Though there has been a tremendous increase 
in the recreation facilities provided since 1909 by 
municipal bodies and private groups, the present 
movement has not kept pace with the growth oi 
cities and there are still congested quarters where 
street and vacant lot play are necessary. During 
the war there were a number of developments in 
street play activities. In a number of cities the 
“market basket equipment” of the earlier vacant 
lot play of Baltimore evolved into a neat kit box 
of equipment containing such material as a bas 
ketball, playground ball, volley ball, medicine ball 
two goals, two bats, a volley ball net and a set oi 
quoits. These were packed in a neat wooden box 
resembling a tool chest. A _ so-called “wonder: 
box” put out by one athletic goods house con 
tained a pair of basketball goals, a basketball, a 
serve-us ball and net, a medicine ball, two indoor 
baseballs and an indoor baseball bat. Still an- 
other box contained an outseam basketball, an 
outseam volley ball, a playground ball, a set oi 
2% |b. quoits with pins, a pump, a pair of basket- 
ball goals, a volley ball net, two bats, a medicin 
ball and a repair kit. 

Increasingly during the war period adults wer« 
brought into the program. Outdoor moving pic- 
tures in vacant lots became popular. Block parties 
and pavement dances of many cities proved suc- 
cessful in getting people to enjoy themselves with 
their neighbors. The plan developed of sending 
wandering storytellers—sometimes dressed as gyp- 
sies or as old-time minstrels—into neighborhoods 
to tell stories on doorsteps and at street corners 
Similarly, in some cities wandering players from 
a truck equipped as a stage delighted crowds with 
their performances. 

An interesting development in New York City 
was community singing in congested neighborhood 
streets made possible by an equipped Ford truck 
with a piano, a frame to hold song sheets and a 
stereopticon lantern. When sings were held dur- 
ing daylight hours, the leaders used song sheets 
of oilcloth on which the words of the songs wert 
printed in black. After dark they used the stere- 
opticon lantern to flash the words against a wall. 
Before the hour of the sing the street was roped 
off and the leaders conducted games for boys and 
girls. Adults took part in some of the games and 
a feature was made of the tugs-of-war for the 
men. Whole families took part in the sings. 


SoME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


As time went on many new games and 
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ivities were added to the program and a popular 
iture of the past few years in street and vacant 
play has been the development of hydrant 
shower baths, various types of which have been 
devised. Some of them are very simple in con- 
struction and may be carried from neighborhood 
neighborhood. Others are more elaborate. 
Detroit has a shower consisting of a piece of 2” 
vanized iron pipe about 2’ long attached to a 
ling with holes drilled in it so that it sends a 
stream of water from 8’ to 10’ high for a radius 
ibout 100 feet. The recreation authorities of 
rson, New Jersey, have devised an inex- 
ive shower which may be attached to a street 
water spreading over a 
O feet in diameter is thrown out, the 
hich a valve control may easily regulate 
1 few turns. Further information about the 
shower may be secured from Dr. L. R. Burnett, 
City Hall. Kansas City also has devised an in- 
expensive portable shower as shown in THE 
PLAYGROUND for November. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR STREET AND 
VACANT Lot PLAy 


he following suggestions are offered on the 
basis of the past experience of a number of cities: 
Get permission from the proper authorities 
use the vacant lot or to have certain streets set 
aside for play. 
2. Secure the assignment of policemen to assist 
in safeguarding the use of the play space. 
3. Arrange to have a sign notifying the public 
t the street is closed to traffic. 
\rrange for a safe place to store the play 
ials, perhaps in some friendly business 
house, settlement house or a school. At a vacant 


nter the use of which may be secured in- 


definitely the group in charge may wish to build 
i small, inexpensive, shelter house. In some in- 
st s a strong chest will answer the purpose. 


\rrange, if possible, for some nearby indoor 
in which as many of the regular indoor 


es can be carried on as space and the num- 


leaders permit. In a very limited space a 
res eful leader can organize club meetings, 


*, musical and social activities for a large 
groups taking turn about. 

vide activities for adults in so far as 
es and funds permit. The indoor facilities 
ned may be open to adults. It may be 


I to install electric lights at vacant lot cen- 
ters ch are to be used for a long enough period 
to justify the expense and which can be adequate- 


ly supervised at night. If this is done, band con- 
certs, outdoor movies and community singing will 
attract adults. In the late afternoon baseball and 
other activities may be arranged for older boys 
and girls and for adults who are employed during 
the day. 

7. Employ a number of trained leaders—a man 
for activities for older boys and a woman who can 
conduct play activities for little children and dra- 
matic, social, musical and club activities for older 
boys and girls. Activities of this sort pre-sup 
pose the availability of some room in a nearby set- 
tlement or school or one which the Board may rent 
for the purpose. Train volunteers to help in con- 
ducting activities. 

The number of leaders will determine the num- 
ber of meetings a week for each center. In street 
play the hours are usually limited to those of late 
afternoon and early evening after the busy hours 
of traffic are over. It has been a custom to send 
leaders only three or four times a week. If the 
number of boys and girls who will participate is 
large, all age groups may not be able to take part 
in organized team games on a single ground un 
less there are two or three leaders. 
should be frequent enough so that each group of 
boys and girls can participate three times a week 
If the numbers demand, an effort should be made 
to operate street and vacant lot centers daily. Club 
meetings for boys and girls should be at least 
once in two weeks or they will not hold interest. 
Dramatic and choral practice for children and 
adults must be weekly in order to get results. 
Civic and social clubs for adults may meet only 


Meetings 


once a month, 


Equipment for a Vacant Lot Center. 

Supply as much equipment as can be taken care 
of properly. Where a lot is not permanently the 
property of the group in charge, it is inadvisable 
to install stationary apparatus at large expense. 
The following equipment and supplies are sug- 
gested as a minimum amount for a vacant lot play 
center: 

A Measuring Tape—This is one of the chief 
articles to supply. It is surprising how many 
measuring games can be played with it and in- 
formal athletic tests given. 

Cheesecloth — Several yards of cheesecloth 
should be supplied so that leaders will always have 
on hand squares for Circle Tag, Dangerous 
Neighbor, Drop the Handkerchief, Snatch and 
similar games. 

Equipment for Snatch—This includes a stick 
with one end sharpened to a point to drive into 








Spree 
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the ground 114’ above the ground, and a square of 
cheesecloth. It is advisable to have two or more 


sets of equipment so that several groups can play 


this popular game at one time. 

For Potato Race or Relay—Large pebbles will 
do but it is better to have cubes of wood or darn- 
ing eggs which may be purchased in different 


colors, thus being easily distinguishable. For 
younger children two or three eggs are needed 
cs 


ones four are used. The 


for each row: wv 


race is usually ru heats of four. This re- 
quires from 12 16 pebbles, cubes or whatever 
objects are used. There should also be provided 
four boxes or baskets in which the players place 
the object; sn in which peaches and 
potatoes are sold in the market may be used. 
For Beanbag Throw—This requires a box or 
basket and one or more beanbags. It is well to 


keep on hand a « inbags in good condition. 


Pebbles may be substituted for the beans. 

For Broad Ju paded pit with take-off 
and measuring tay re required for the broad 
jump. 

Horseshoe Pitcl For this there should be 
four horseshoes—i juoits may be purchased 
but horseshoes are t raditional properties—and 
two iron stakes driven into the ground so that they 
project about 6 incl 

For Basebali—P!} round ball is the adapta- 
tion of baseball 1 t practicable for vacant lot 
purposes because n be played on a smaller 
space than regul lhe ball used is a 
12” or 14” playground ball—a yarn ball may be 
substituted. Ty r more regulation ball bats 
should be kept on hand. If space permits, there 
should be two dia ! ind two sets of bases so 
that two groups n play at the same time; small- 
er boys and girls on one and older ones on the 
other, or boys on one and girls on the other. It 
is necessary to provide a diamond with homeplate, 
batter’s box, pitcher’s box and three bases. On 
a grassy surface b may be used for bases. 

For Long Ba [his game requires a play- 


ground ball, basket! soccer ball and a play- 
ground bat if playground ball is used. 
For Circle Di 


15 feet in diametet 


\ circular court about 
be marked on a gravel or 
sand surface with k; on grass surface with 
lime. The ball may be an inflated ball—a soccer, 
basketball or volley ball 

For High Jump—The pit used for the broad 
jump is suitable for the high jump. The stand- 


1 


ards should have holes bored through them at one 


or two-inch spaces beginning from 1 foot to ( 
feet above the ground. Through these holes ar: 
thrust the pins which hold the crossbar. 

For Captain Ball—The ball may be a basketball, 
soccer or volley ball. For a grass-covered sur- 
face four strips of lath are bound into a square 
with nails securing them at the corners, sufficiently 
long to project through and pierce the ground. 
Another plan is to use for each base a square of 
oilcloth ; still another to mark the bases with lines. 

For Clock Golf—A golf putting course of nit 
holes for practice in putting will attract adults 
in some neighborhoods. Two putters and tw 
golf balls may be furnished and with these boys 
and girls may easily learn this part of the gan 
of golf. 

Materials for Imitative or Dramatic Play—Th« 
express wagons, pushmobiles and kiddie cars 
brought by the children will help in developing 
some impersonation play—for example, the chil- 
dren may pretend their cars are motor busses, or 
the playground is an amusement park where 
visitors take rides on the various vehicles. If there 
is any shade on the lot, the leaders should set aside 
a period once a week or at least once in two weeks 
for a doll hour. 

Maierials for Hand Activities—lf the vacant lot 
center is open regularly and provides some shade, 
some time may be given to such handwork as the 
making of kites, pushmobiles, paper dolls and 
similar toys. As has been suggested, these sup- 
plies and the balls, bats and materials mention: 
may be carried every night to some nearby fire 
engine house, factory, church or settlement house. 

Additional Equipment—With the above equip- 
ment much can be done but it is well, if possible, 
to furnish additional equipment which can be put 
in at little or no expense, even on vacant lots 
which can be used only one season. Often the 
older boys can do the work. 

Volley Ball—Volley ball equipment requires 
two posts tall enough for a net to be stretched 


that its top will be 7 feet above the ground, a 1 
and a volley ball. 

Newcomb—The equipment for this game is the 
same as that for volley ball, except that a string 
may be substituted for a net and a basketball or 
improvised ball may be used instead of a volley 
ball. 

Tether Ball—A pole should be set in the ground 
10 feet high. A tennis ball on a string, tennis 
racquets or a substitute toy racquet or flat board 
with a handle constitute the equipment. 
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juilpment tor tennis will attract 
ler boys and girls as will nothing 
vered surface, even though it may 
smooth, will suffice. The play- 
ide two or four of the least ex- 
and two balls which beginners 
hey become sufficiently interested 


their own equipment. 


pient—lf it is certain that the 
used for several seasons, it may 
) put in a little permanent equip- 
inexpensive shelter house with 
iterials, a desk for the leader 
ection from sun and rain over 
ng, stories, quiet games and 
r the play of little children 
stalled a sand court, slide, low 
parallel bars. 


center may be flooded 
v slides may be erected if there 
lopes down which the children 


Street Play Center. 


nent for a street play center must be 


To store it baskets may be 

e kept over night at nearby settle- 
, schools or in private homes. On 

enter all the games must be those 
played in a long, narrow space. 

permitted. Much of the 

ed for vacant lot play is appro- 


reet play and a measuring tape, 
quipment for potato race, for Black 


nd for similar games should be pro- 


st part the games used in vacant 


be a part of the program of street 


some games a little adaptation may 

‘example, if in Snatch it is im- 
ie stick into the street, it may 
‘| Christmas tree fashion. 
generally used in circle dodge 
tical where the street is 
iptain ball the bases and boundaries 


ked on the pavement with white 


used being the length of the 


LS€ 


s which may be played in the street 


[In adapting to street play the rules 
which is much like baseball, three 


be marked off—the first and third 


of the street apart; the second 


and home base being twice as far apart as the first 
and third. A tennis ball should be used. 

Hand Bali—tIn street play the court may be 
marked on the side of a building having no win- 
dows or very few of them. Any window there 
may be should be screened so that it will not be 
injured by the tennis ball used. 

For Outet Activities. 

There should be story and picture books and 
nraterials for making scrap books. (uiet games 
should include caroms, checkers, dominoes and 
parchesi sets. The games may be distributed to 
children living in the streets closed for play so 
that they may play them during the hours while 
the leaders are at the center. Unless the center 


is open under leadership for more than two hours 
it is preferable not to try to introduce manual 


activities, 


Organized, by Heck!—T wo or three months 
ago we commented on the introduction of the 
friendly old game of quoits in the Toledo pub- 
lic playgrounds. But the revival has gone too 
far. In Cleveland they have been playing ex- 
hibition games in front of lighted billboards, 
doctors have been dragged in to testify to the 
health-giving qvalities of the sport, indoor 
courts were installed in two buildings, and the 
Cleveland Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association has 
been formed. Worse than that, Minneapolis 
statistics show 1,512 players in league and 
tournament games and 38,696 spectators—a 
better ratio than that of a football stadium, but 
tinged with the curse of passive athletics 
nevertheless. And there is now a National 
Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association, with a na- 
tional meet and convention. But there is some 
comfort left in the fact that the first national 
champion hails from Kellerton, Iowa, popula- 
tion about 50090. The game isn’t altogether 
citified yet. 


From The Survey, October 15 














With the Superintendents of Recreation at 
the Recreation Congress 


At the Springfield, Illinois, Recreation Con- 
gress sessions were set aside daily for the Super- 
intendents of Recreation where they might dis- 
cuss their mutual problems, consider technical 
questions and pass on the reports of the commit- 
tees which had been at work during the year on a 
number of specific problems. 

Many questions were discussed at these meet- 
ings, among them the following: 


TITLES OF RECREATION WORKERS 


Dr. L. R. Burnett, Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion, Paterson, N. J., presented the report of the 
committee on standards in titles of recreation 
workers. The recommendations of the commit- 
tee, which were accepted by the group, were as 
follows: 


Recommendations 

The Committee believes that while there can- 
not be and need not be absolute uniformity in the 
matter of titles of recreation workers, it may be 
helpful to issue a statement representing the con- 
sensus of opinion regarding the titles most com- 
monly in use. The following terminology is 
therefore suggested 

Superintendent of Recreation—the executive 


in charge of the administration of the recrea- 
tion system 
\ssistant assistant to 


whom the Superintendent delegates some of 


Superintendent—the 


his responsibilities and duties 
applied to workers in charge 


Supervisor—ter 
j ities such as folk dancing, 


ot special acti 


storytelling ramatics and activities for 


boys and for girls for a number of play- 
srounds, or who is in charge of summer 
playgrounds 

Director—term applied to worker in charge of 
a playground or social center 

Play Leader—title given workers who assist 
the directo1 a playground in organizing 


ge 
games or in group activity 


1 


In connection with the discussion a special vote 


‘ 


was taken to the effect that the term “supervisor” 


was understood to be a much more exclusive term 
than that of “director.” 
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ATHLETICS 

V. K. Brown, of the South Park Commission 
of Chicago, presided at this meeting at which t! 
subject under special consideration was the inter- 
pretation by recreation officials of the term “am- 


ateur athlete.” 

The discussion showed that in most recreation 
systems the strict ruling of the Amateur Athletic 
Union is not complied with, only two cities report- 
ing a strict adherence to it, and in most cities a 
professional in one sport may play as an amateur 
in other sports. It was further pointed out that 
there is very little cooperation between the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union and recreation officials, and 
whereas the Amateur Athletic Union ruling is 
considered official in athletic circles throughout 
the country, a great deal more is done by muni- 
cipal recreation authorities than by local A. A. U. 
groups in promoting the various sports. Since 
under the present conditions it is necessary for 
recreation officials either openly to disregard the 
amateur ruling or to wink at infringements upon 
this ruling by athletes whom they pass as ama- 
teurs, it was voted that a committee be appointed 
to draw up a resolution expressing the opinion of 
the recreation group in regard to the definition of 
an amateur. The following committee was ap- 
pointed: George E. Dickie, Chairman; Mr. Gour- 
ley, Cleveland; Major Griffiths, Chicago, Theo- 
dore Gross, Chicago; and William J. Plunkert, 
Beckley, West Virginia. 

At a later meeting of the superintendents of 
recreation the following resolution was proposed 
and adopted : 

Whereas, the present nationally recognized 
definition of an amateur is too stringent to meet 
with the conditions under which the playgrounds 
of the country operate 

Be it Resolved, that the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, the Amateur Athletic Union and 
the Athletic Research Society be asked to study 
the question with a view to inaugurating a more 
liberal definition that might be subscribed to by 
the playgrounds of the country, and that the I lay- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
present this resolution to the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation, the Amateur Athletic Union 
and the Athletic Research Society. 








+ 
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PLAYGROUND BALL 


H. O. Berg of Cleveland presided at this meet- 
H. A. Johnson of Minneapolis presented the 
report of the committee on rules for playground 
ball in which complete rules for the game were 
lined. A discussion of the report resulted in 
adoption of the following dimensions as 
ndard for the game: 
; a 35-foot pitcher’s box and 
! ll: or a 35-foot base line; a 30-foot 
her’s box and a 14-inch ball. 


1 


e “out-seam” ball be adopted with at least 


It was voted 


‘-inch inside winding of twine or similar ma- 
urther moved that the manufac- 
goods be notified of the adoption 


ball as official and that a committee be ap- 
ted by the “chair” to draw up detailed speci- 
ns for the ball. (This committee will be 


nted later The motion was made and 
that the name of the game be Playground 
Ball. It was moved that the question of the size 
bat be referred to the committee which will 
up specifications for the official ball. 


\ SSIFICATION OF PARTICIPANTS IN ATHLETIC 


GAMES AND ACTIVITIES 


Superintendent of Recreation in 
Oakland, Calitornia, read the report of the com- 
ich is as follows: 

he classification of the children of the com- 
ogether with the classification of the 
ie varied needs of these chil- 


the biggest playground and school 


is classification problem has been somewhat 
ised in the minds of many people with capac- 


s 


‘ney tests and other problems. 
is important to have classification for in- 
* which standards can be set, it 
portant to classify for the team 
1 them the great social and 
vhich are so much emphasized 


REASONS FOR CLASSIFICATION 


or classification seem to be: 
adapt activities to the needs of 
This calls for classification of 
babyhood through to maturity. 
‘f the activities depends primarily 
mental and physical growth of the child 
leep hereditary and psychological back- 


2. In order to differentiate between the needs of 
boys and girls above ten years of age 

3. In order to so organize participants within 
certain age groups that they may compete with a 
reasonable degree of fairness from the standpoint 
of skill and strength (Within this group there 
will be several problems to determine the classi- 
fication. ) 

a. Individual differences or needs such as 
under-development, heart capacity 

b. The skill of individuals will somewhere 
have to be considered. In other words the abil- 
ity of the person—capacity. This is noted with- 
in the classification where first, second and third 
teams are formed, the first naturally having the 
most skill. 

c. The problem of classification will also be 
affected in the groups by interest or incentives. 
One child may be extremely interested in tennis 
and yet have no skill. 

d. The element of actual fairness and safety 
enter in as one of the big elements in this phase 
of classification. 

With this problem the question is—what type 
of classification will be adequate to really classify 
and be such that it can be handled with a minimum 
amount of clerical effort? 

Practically all the standard types of classifica- 
tion have elements in their favor and have weak- 
nesses. These standard types are: (1) Age; (2) 
Grade; (3) Height; (4) Weight; (5) Efficiency 
Test; (6) Badge Tests; (7) A combination of 
several or all of these. 

In connection with the efficiency tests it should 
be noted that probably the reason why classifica- 
tion has been so closely tied up with efficiency tests 
is because individual activities such as broad jump 
and dash can be tested and standards set with con- 
siderable accuracy, while the same standards and 
accuracy cannot be attained in connection with in- 
dividual efforts in team games. 

Probably age is the most important element in 
this group as age in the main determines the men- 
tal and physical growth. Weight surely must be 
considered because otherwise an element of danger 
would be very prominent. Height element is 
probably the least important yet in many games 
it is of great importance. 

Recommendations 

The recommendations made by the committee 
are as follows: 

I. That the three elements which should enter 

into classification are the following in the 
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orde rta age, height and 
weigl 

Il. That a on should be made sev- 

era ir instance, at the begin- 

ning of « | semester and at the be- 
ginning ayground season 

III. That is of an isolated playground 

in a StI or where only summer 

playgrou e in operation, a_ grade- 

weight « on be made and _ used 

within t rou indicated in the 

chart dt » by the committee. It is 

felt tl ngement is necessary 

in ascertaining the 

exa en on isolated play- 

[V. That tl ttee continue its study and 
make ( ther year 

The discu h tollowed the presenta- 

tion of the repor me difference of opin- 


ion as to th f age as the basic 


point of class Dr. Burdick of Baltimore 
expressed thi it with girls age is al- 
most exclusi is for classification, since 
they vary slight eight weight, bnt that 
with boys wl t and weight vary consider- 
ably much addit | leverage secured making 
it necessary t ler these two factors. There 
was also some n as to whether or not a 
boy may compet higher classification than 


that in which |] 


It was voted It of the discussion that the 
report be acce] relating to boys only and 
that girls shall | | on the basis of age as 
follows: A, ut , ye under 14 years ; 
C, under 17 veat ) under 21 years. 

It was tl ! nding of the meeting that 
the Committe ulded to, so as to include 
persons wl tribution to make to 
a discussion and girls’ athletics. It 
was felt that ft tudy should be made as to 
the possibilit pping and classifying 
boys in a gr¢ er of events especially in 
such games as nd basketball. 

CI 

CB. es reat Commissioner of 
Detroit, preset rt on Civil Service ex- 
aminations. The re t was based on the replies 
secured from 1 teen cities a questionnaire 
asking for inf tion on residence limitations, 
authorities prey the examinations, the degree 


of cooperation v recreation officials, relative im- 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


portance given personality in comparison wi 
training and experience, the method used f 
grading personality, plans for salary increas 
re-appointment of workers and similar matte 
The recreation officials were also asked in t 
questionnaire for an expression of opinion regat 
ing the adequacy of examinations as a test of t 
applicant’s fitness and the changes which tl 
would suggest. 
The recommendations made and adopted 
as follows: 
Recommendations 
The Committee believes that in cities where 
Civil Service has been established, it is the respon- 
sibility of both the Civil Service Commissioners 
and the recreation authorities to work together 
and set up in addition to present requirements, 
higher standards, as follows: 
1. Extension of residence requirements, | 
ticularly for those of the head of the recrea 
tion work 
2. Greater emphasis placed upon human el 
ments of the applicant in the examination 
These elements involved, are: personality, 
character, social vision, educational qualifica- 
tions, and a practical personal demonstration 
of applicant’s ability on a playground or 
a community center. 


9 


Probationary period of from three to six 


months making it possible for recreatior 


superintendents to dismiss incompetent 
workers 

4. An automatic cancelling of the waiting eligi- 
ble list after one year, if no one has been 
certified from the list (This should not in- 
clude a preferred list of workers who had 
worked and were laid off for lack of work ot 


are on a leave of absence. ) 


A | 


Efficiency standards which certified em- 
ployees are required to meet or else a 
periodic re-examination. 

The Committee recommends that recreation 
authorities in their relationship with Civil > 
vice commissions do everything possible to bring 
about a feeling of codperation which will lead to 
a greater degree of consultation in the prep 
tion of examinations and other matters relating 
to Civil Service procedure, and that they work 
with the Civil Service Commission for standards 


of selection which recognize the high quality 


leadership. It is suggested that the superintend- 


ents may bring to the attention of Civil Service 
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sions, problems involving the recreation 
by personal conferences with members 
¢ the secretary of the Commis- 
er members to be present at meetings 
recreation problems are discussed. 
further recommended by the Committee 
uperintendents of recreation assume a large 
f responsibility for finding candidates 
recreation positions who will apply 
examinations, if necessary, holding 
e examinations which will bet- 
lates for the examinations. It is 
function of the recreation head 
use interest on the part of 
alifications fit them for the 
eate an opportunity for training 


led to include among the recom- 


efficiency rating of playground 


shed in a Chicago city play- 
re as follows: Efficiency marks 
upon five qualifications: 1, per- 


special training; 4, dis- 


nality to be considered under the follow- 
basis of 100 per cent: 


s required by good breeding 
ot ‘ternal appearance, figure, air 
te, cleanliness, neatness 
ts—use of tobacco, drinking, language 
racter, temper, humor, mental 


i { 
to be considered under the following 
is of 100 per cent: 
! ' em Pee 
S OD os aiid, Sie , 85 
( SVORSIEY 6.0 sd aces sk@e edn 90 
ining to be considered under the fol- 


actors, on a basis of 100 per cent.:: 


experience in athletics, gym- 


l : = TICS cece seevncvreecsveecs 80 
ourse in summer school....... 85 
SROGL COUPEE... ccsescccccrs 90 
teaching experience 5 points added 
ary—Basis of 100 per cent including 
teaching, training, upbringing, 


ting and punishing of children 
tive—Basis of 100 per cent including fit- 
execution or carrying into effect and 
ty to govern or direct others to perform 
rry out instructions 


ark of a'l five qualifications divided 
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by 5 will determine the average net efficiency 
rating. 

The net efficiency rating may be affected by the 
following requirements, for which merit or de- 
merit marks are given: 

Activity—% to 1 point maximum given for 
carrying on games, coaching, athletic tests, 
skating carnivals, races, festivals, other than 
those included in organized programmes. 
The same to be deducted where no activities 
are apparent 

Reliability—No merits given , to 2 points 
demerits for tardiness, absence without leave, 
non-appearance at meetings or at contests, 
exhibitions, failure to perform or carry out 
orders 

Extra Service—No demerits given to | 
point given for working extra time or out of 
hours, taking on extra duties and responsi- 
bilities 

Competition and Exhibition—!'4 to 1 point giv- 
en for representation in athletic meets, races 
and other city-wide contests or exhibitions 
held by others. Demerits for failure to have 
representation in competitions or exhibitions 
given by the Bureau 

Attitude—'4 to 1 point merit given where co- 
operation, courtesy, assistance given other 
than group participation 

Demerits given with discourtesy, complaints 
from patrons or public and for willfully or 
carelessly injuring or curtailing service 

Efficiency effects on Salary: 

To obtain minimum salary of $1,500—efficiency 
must be over 70 

To obtain first automatic increase $1,680—ef- 
ficiency must be over 75 

To obtain second automatic increase $1,800 
efficiency must be over 80 

To obtain maximum $1,920—efficiency must be 
over 85 

Selection or appointment to higher duties and re- 
sponsibilities, assignment to other grounds, choice 
of vacation and other advancements will be de- 
termined on efficiency rating, seniority of service 
prevailing only where efficiency ratings are equal. 

Metuops oF ATTENDANCE TAKING 

The report of the Committee on Methods of 
Attendance Taking which was presented in the 
absence of Rodowe Abeken, Chairman of the 
Committee, by W. G. Robinson of Community 
Service, was based on letters received from thirty- 
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four superintendents of recreation who felt that 
some plan should be devised which would make 


possible for e greater accuracy in record- 


ing attendance and a better basis of comparison 
with other commu 


The 


mittee 


recomme! presented by the Com- 


1 


which were adopted by the group are as 


follows: 


) J Pi 
Recommenda 


It is suggesl e Committee that it is pref- 
erable to be ve rather than over-gen- 
erous in arrivit t the total daily attendance. 
It is recommet that the method for attendance 


taking be that an estimate of those pres- 


ent at each sess f the play center at the hour 
when the att greatest, adding the 
counts to secur il attendance for the day. 
\ session is interpreted to mean the morning, 
afternoon and eg period during which the 


center 1s opel center is open only in the 


be taken ; if in the morn- 


afternoon, one 


VACATION TIME? 


What about Vacation 
Time? 


It is suggested that after all, if we as a nation are 
concerned as to the use being made of spare time 
in America, the greatest amount of spare time for 
most of the people of our country is during the 
vacation month, that a large part of this time 
present is badly used, that there ought to be soine 
national bureau—at least some place where 
dividuals from all over the country could turn 
with the assurance that there they could obt 
accurate and reliable information, 

Most of the advertisements for vacation plac 
are written from the advertising point of view 
and it is not possible to tell from the advertisement 
Would 


it be possible to have a system of reporting back 


exactly what one will find upon arrival. 


as to what opportunities for various forms of 
activity are actually available at different vacation 
Would it be 


resorts; what conditions prevail? 





ing and after — possible also to have information collected as 
It was agree recording attendance, the what is unsatisfactory over the country as a 
number of spectators and participants should be whole, and to be able to make suggestions to some 
kept separat e discussion at the meeting in- of those responsible for working out facilities s 
dicated that th rity of those present felt it that hotel keepers and boarding house keepers as 
was neither pr dvisable to take an actu- well as summer camp authorities could moré 
al count of tho ent, particularly on large nearly meet actual needs of those seeking rest and 
playgrounds recreation with them? 
We shall be very glad indeed to have sugges 
va tions from readers of THE PLAYGROUND on this 
\ tentative 1 n equipment was presented problem of how to make vacation time count for 
by A. O. Ande lepartment of Physical Edu- most and how information regarding vacati 
cation, Wheelin Vest Virginia, but time did not resorts which will furnish the most satisfying 
permit of dis he report sufficiently to kind of recreation can be brought to the atte: 
make possibl nite actior tion of those desiring such information. 

It is said that superpower could establish a four-hour workday, but some doubt its desir 
ability sinc men and women would not.know how to use so much leisure wisely. Older 
people, they say, would, of course, benefit by it. What would youth do with four, five, or six 
more hours its day? Follow, as youth always has, its enthusiasms and interests. It would 
mean time for play out-of-doors and a stronger and finer next generation, night schools turned 


sch the opportunity which you 


into day 


three or four, plus the steac 
e time, then, for the 


infancy to 


pendence. There might b 


reality ; time, evet 





, to be young; and time also tc 


ith craves put within its reach without prolonging 
lfastness that comes from self-support and inde 
inventor at his dream and for the artist at his 
) grow old and infallibly wise. 

—Collier’s, November 24, 1923 
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Financing Community Recreation - 


MUNICIPALLY SUPPORTED RECREATION 
opening the discussion on municipally 
iced community recreation, H. Gundlach of 
St. Louis, Missouri, traced the development of the 
in St. Louis, a community which initiated 
its recreation activities under private support but 
which has become so officialized that the individual 
nsibility to support recreation facilities 
taxation was early recognized as well as 
ition of the community to provide such 
lities and proper leadership. Division has 
in St. Louis to so great a degree that 
when the great municipal pageant was given, an 
expenditure of $125,000 was planned before there 
was a cent in the treasury. Leadership and co- 
operation made the pageant such a success that 
there was a surplus of $17,000, which was used 


to start the municipal opera and theatre. 
ich of the discussion centered about methods 
of securing public funds. It was shown how in 
Fort Worth, Texas, an amendment to the Char- 
was passed providing for a special millage tax 
for recreation and making possible the acceptance 
rifts to the city; how a swimming pool was 
financed by borrowing on note from a bank on the 
credit of the Park Department, the notes extend- 
ing over a period of ten years, to be met by re- 


eipts kept in a special fund for this purpose; and 
he same city a golf course of 100 acres 

375 per acre is being financed in much 

me way, the credit of the city being behind 

rl he city’s venture has been 


shown by the fact that in two years 
rom the swimming pool had _ been 
every expectation that the 


f> 


r itcelf 
r USeCit. 


experience of Fort Worth led to a discus- 


the advisability of charging for the use of 
recreation facilities. One worker stated it as 


that as the cost of recreation increases, 
be necessary to secure income from such 
Another felt that a smaller city begin- 
work may have to place a greater de- 


pendence on funds secured through this source 

than does a large city with an established system. 
| brought up an objection that putting 

the lar sign on recreation, and placing any 

de lence on admission charges would defeat 

the iring of municipal appropriations. 

x n at Recreation Congress, Springfield, Illinois, October 


The importance was stressed of anyalzing the 
legal aspects of municipal financing. In one city, 
for example, where there were five legal jurisdic- 
tions to be considered and there seemed to be no 
way of spending the money without a referendum, 
the difficulty was solved by securing the authoriza- 
tion under the general or police powers granted 
the governing body by the City Charter. In the 
case of a second city, the charter contained a 
clause to the effect that only citizens of the city 
could be employed. A special clause, however, 
allowed the employment of others for expert ser- 
vice by unanimous consent, and a trained director 
was secured under this clause. 


PRIVATELY SUPPORTED COMMUNITY RECREATION 

F. E. R. Miller, District Representative of 
Community Service, in presenting the subject of 
the Private Support of Community Recreation, 
emphasized the importance of recognizing the 
fact that the financing of. community recreation 
means the selling of a commodity. The com- 
modity must be made a visible thing. In the case 
of a community recreation campaign it is the 
recreation program. Financial campaigns have 
been most successful in cities where the program, 
or the commodity, was as definitely outlined as 
possible. In an Indiana community, for example, 
where a campaign for $8,000 had resulted in se 
curing only $4,000, Mr. Miller was called in t 
help. He arranged for a demonstration during 
the summer by a play leader. The successful pro 
gram which resulted could be interpreted to the 
public in terms of definite achievement and was 
effectively used in the campaign. Photographs 
were put in the Louisville papers with good effect 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. In this connection 
the importance was noted of having on hand 
photographs which graphically present the pro 
gram and tell the story. 

In a campaign in a Tennessee city the committee 
had only funds enough on hand for one month. A 
six months’ program involving the expenditure of 
$1,600 was presented to the Executive Committee 
and Board of Directors of Community Service. 
This they agreed to adopt. It was estimated that 
the budget meant $1.50 for each child reached by 
the work. One member of the Committee volun- 
teered to take responsibility for seventy children 
and put the question to the others present, “How 
many will you take?” $1,000 was raised at the 
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174 FINANCING COMMUNITY RECREATION 
Executive Committee meeting. Following this a Mr. Miller believes it of fundamental in.- 
campaign was launched for the year’s work with portance to keep in mind the small giver, the er 
$3,000 as a minimum budget. Fourteen or fifteen ployed worker whose gift may not be large b 
people were appointed on a committee to make whose interest and participation it is important to 
up a budget and plan a program. Local clubs and enlist. 
other groups wt lressed; the President of In general a campaign procedure is as follow 
the Communit ippealed to his own com- 1. List the large possible givers 
pany and secu OO. Other industries fol- > 13 an oe 
: : 2. List the $5 to $25 givers 
lowed and « ne people contributed the : . 
$3,000. The | motion picture house was used 3. Plan to reach the general public 
for entertainms nights when Community Ser- Caution: Do not begin with a general $1 ap- 
vice gave enterta ts to raise money. peal. 
During the s« ear of the work a cam- The following things are essential: 
paign manage en. He appointed a com 1. A well-defined program 
mittee to go o1 t e eighty-one business men —— 
atin: had coos ‘is Bot vane ‘Shaw tats 2. Leadership—the privately maintained com- 
poorer than th e preceding year and the munity recreation group must realize at all times 
total collectiot ted to $2.400 with $1,600 that it is selling itself and must get before the 
stil tm he vale inded When Ealees to, the community. This can be done through publicity 
ee nt it was suggested that in the mail, report of finance, and newspaper ad- 
an appeal be 1 to the salaried people of the vertising 
community. M1 er made a plea for the work 3. Organization of campaign—involving good 
on one of the entertainment nights at the motion campaign manager, prospect list and campaign 
picture house, subscription blanks were distributed luncheons 
and $340 was collected from the audience. With 4. Recognition of relationship of local Com- 
this evidence di ‘, ular appeal i the work, munity Service group to National Community 
the business met ed to go on with the cam- Service 
paign and orga committee to secure $5 con- 7 er ; : ; . 
Siiatinne tecan 120 cncek \ tie advertisement 5. Publication of program for next nine months 
Ey ae ee i ae ees —(Some communities have found that essay cor 
ceived a mimeographed semi-annual report of tests - the high school on “W hat the local _— 
Community Service containing the reports of the tion organization has done for Xville” are very 
Superintendent list of the activities and a list helpful) 
of the contribut lhe campaign was a great 6. Publicity—through newspapers, _ theatres, 
success. wind shields of automobiles and similar devices 
“One hest men of this generation said in personal conversation a few weeks ago, ‘If 
I had my w uld not own so much. We do not own the things we own; the things we own 
own us and oftentimes they get upon our backs.’ 
‘That certainly is true about society as a whole. We invent automobiles to simplify trans 
portation but in the end automobiles do not simplify life ; they complicate it. We invent telephones 
to make communication easier, but in the end telephones do not make life easier; they make it 
more complex. We go to the woods in the summer to reproduce a little, if we can, the simplicity 
in which our fathers lived, and, coming back to the city, for weeks our spirits cry out against things 
the obsession and towering dominance of things. For we do not live by things but by mean- 
ings, by the inward significance of life, by the resources and purposes of the soul. Many a man, 
in the midst of modern civilization’s externalities, finds himself crying like the ancient Psalmist, 
‘Bring my soul out of prison.’ ” 
From The Deepeningof Faith, by Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick. 
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The MEDART Giant Stride 


Built for Safety, Service and Durability 


ACH piece of MEDART Playground Apparatus has some outstand- 
EB ing features in design and construction which make for greater 
Safety, greater Service and greater Durability. For example, in the 
MEDART Giant Stride, the most important feature is the head-piece. It 
is made with a double set of ball bearings—z2s5 balls at the top and 13 below. 
This construction allows it to turn smoothly without friction—resists wear 
—and equalizes the strain no matter from what angle applied. 


"PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





As a consequence of such features of recognized superiority, MEDART 
Equipment has been, for 50 years, the first choice of civic officials, physical 
directors, school boards, and others entrusted with the purchase of play- 
ground apparatus. MEDART prices are much lower than you would 
expect for apparatus of such outstanding merit. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 










I ng Also manufacturers 
Med of Steel Le ee 
und Eq c atalog ‘‘A-10” Dn 
fr Steel Lockers sent 


iree on request. 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


¢ ROAD field 


for young 
women, offering at- 
tractive positions. 
Qualified directors 





» of physical training 
9 in big demand. 
lhree-year diploma 
course and _ four- 
year B. S. course, 
both including sum- 
mer course in camp 
activities, with 
training in all 
forms of physical 
exercise, recreation and health education. 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek 
superb equipment and faculty 
of specialists. Excellent opportunity for 
individual physical development. For illus- 


Sanitarium 


trated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Box 245 








THE CONVENTIONS 


At the Conventions 


The Eastern District Convention of the Ameri 
can Physical Education Association held at Atlai 
tic City, April 14-16, offered its members a wel! 
rounded program, varied in its practical and in- 
spirational phases. On the practical side the1 
were discussions of secondary school athletics, in 
which the pros and cons of state-wide tourna- 
ments were debated, of athletics for women and 
girls as well as for men and boys, of the values 
of swimming, field hockey, football and other 
sports—all of them topics giving unlimited oppor- 
tunity for the formulation of standards. 

Important as were these discussions, it was ex- 
ceedingly valuable to have pointed out some of 
the goals of the movement, the purposes behind 
all the activities of the physical education program 
which found expression in such papers as Fifty 
and Efficiency by Dr. Anderson of Yale Univer 
sity, Character Building in Youth by Mr. Cam- 
eron Beck, Personnel Director of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Physical Education in the Light 
of Modern Psychology by Dr. Dawson of the In- 
ternational Young Men’s Christian Association 
College, and The Art of Living by Dr. Duncan 
Spaeth of Princeton University. The fundamen- 
tal values presented by these speakers will long be 
remembered. 

A banquet and a number of demonstrations 
added interest to the program. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
PsyCHOLOGY 


The relationship between physical activities and 
the intellect was presented at the meeting in a 
paper by Dr. George E. Dawson of the Interna- 
tional Young Men’s Christian Association Col- 
lege. Some of the conclusions which Dr. Dawson 
has reached are important to the thinking of rec- 
reation workers. 

“The old Greeks,” said Dr. Dawson, 
of physical education as a part of the general edu- 


‘concel\ ed 


cational program to develop mind, will and body. 
Gymnastics and music were fundamental to the 
program. Nothing equally basic by way of relat- 
ing intellectual life to physical life has since that 
age been put into effect.” 

We have thought of the function of physical 
education from three standpoints—the recrea- 
tional, the hygienic and the moral. While all these 
are valuable, none of them come directly in touch 
with the intellect. We must demonstrate, Dr. 
Dawson believes, that there is a very direct 
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| EVERWEAR STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


m | Embodies Every Safe Element of Playability Which 
ee Delights the Heart of a Child. 


ion It embodies every element of rugged strength and durability 
which the ones who pay the bill can possibly expect. 


+ | It is a distinct addition to any beauty spot consecrated to the 
play needs of children. 


[t is cheap in but one respect; its ultimate cost. 


Careful investigation by those concerned with or active in 
eal child welfare and public recreation is cordially invited. 


ue Write for a copy of our beautiful new 52 page catalog No. 16 
ol- which illustrates and describes our complete, approved line 
son of playground apparatus, also a copy of our valuable booklet, 
‘i Creating the Playground. 





“ |} | The Everwear Manutacturing Co. 


Department D 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ea- | ‘‘Everwear is in a class by itself’’ The witness of a user. 
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St. Cloud 








Particularly recommended for its capacity of accommodation, its ready 
adjustment to all sizes, ages and kinds, and its unusually reasonable cost. 


Write for free illustrated catalog 
Little Merry-Go-Round Company 
Manufacturers of Real Playground Equipment 


Men, Not Money, Make a Country Great 
Education Without Health is Futile 


THE LITTLE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Patented June 1917 


Minnesota 











THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


THE PLAYGROUND 


Send your 
Subscription to 








SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


\ magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors 


\ monthly magazine on recreation 


These magazines taken together $2.25 


THE PLAYGROUND 


$1.00 


Per Year 


$2.00 
Per Year 


Total $3.00 





315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 

















relationship between the development of motor 
control and the development of the mind. Our 
conscious life is in proportion to our activi- 
ties. Sensitivenc increases in direct ratio to 
activity. It is because we act that we think. Con- 
sequently every pl | director must regard him- 


self as having ] fashioning the mind of the 


pupil. 


THE Ever Pr PROBLEM OF ATHLETICS 
\thletics for | 


much discussion at the meetings. Competitions, 


nd girls was the subject of 


dangerous features, evils of commercialism and 
exploitation and encouraging phases of the athletic 
program as it is being conducted, were all dis- 
cussed from various points of view. 

William A, Geet 
the discussion with a paper on Secondary School 


){ Harvard University opened 


Athletics in which he pointed out the growing ten- 
dency in a number of states such as West Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut and Pennsylvania to get away 
from inter-school athletic competitions for girls, 
to discontinue the practice of having girls travel 
so far away from home that they are obliged to 
stay away over night, to insist upon girls’ rules 
for basketball games for girls and to have women 
officials for track and field events for girls. 


In discussing athletics for boys Mr. Geer spoke 
of the necessity for making athletics count for 
character-building and of formulating standards. 
The state associations which are being organized, 
Mr. Geer believes, will be effective in promoting 
sportsmanship. 

Some Unfavorable Tendencies 

Some of the unfavorable tendencies which are 
making a constructive athletic program difficult 
are pre-season coaching for athletic sports, the 
playing of post-season games and the mania tor 
state and national championships. Much of the 
organization in high schools, Mr. Geer feels, is 
concerned with an athletic program which takes 
boys away from their groups. There was a time 
when boys felt there was glory enough in winning 
the district championship. Now “more worlds to 
conquer” are held before the boys in the form of 
state championships, the conducting of which in- 
volves travel, expense, absence from classes and 
often over-strenuous and too many games—all of 
them bad features. 

Another unfavorable tendency in Mr. Geer’s 
estimation is the undue showering of honors on 
winning teams. The desire of the town to honor 
the boys often goes to extremes and boys are 
showered with banquets and trips. Mr. Geet 
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Perfected by Cyclone 


— 
: —_ 
“Galvafter Aes vate: 
Cyclone was first to perfect the process of Heavily Zinc-Coating (or Hot-Galvanizing) 
Shain Link Fence Fabric by Hot-Dipping Process AFTER Weaving. Cyclone ‘‘Galv- 
fter’’ Chain Link Fence Fabric represents the highest development in this new type of 
ice. Uniformly zinc coated. No lumps; no frozen or soldered links. Cyclone ‘“‘Galv- 
fter’’ Fence Fabric lasts years longer. No annual painting. 


Complete information about ‘‘Galv-After’’ Chain Link Fence, also 
Cyclone Iron Fence and Cyclone Service sent on _ request. 


Address nearest offices, Dept. 37. 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPAN Y 
Factories and Offices: 


Waukegan, III. Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. 
) 


Fort Worth, Texas 
akland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) 


Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


1 CYCLONE FENCE 
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Spalding | 
| for Sport ! 


Every athletic article sold 

by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

is a proven product. It has | 
| come through the test of 
rigorous inspection and ex- | 
| haustive experimenting. It 


| is from first to last a quality 

product. 

Time and money spent in a 
Spalding Store are well in- 
vested. | 


nearest you (1 
large cities) for 


1924 Athleti it 

alogue. | 
The Spal ling ryna ; 

and Playground ract | 
Dept. (Chicopee Vas 

will also be glad t t 

plans and su t 


Address the § 


CONVENTIONS 


advocates as a substitute for this a general mee 
ing at the close of the season which will be in tl 
nature of a sportsmanship rally and in which al! 
the competing teams will share so that the wi 
ning team will not have all the glory. 

Still another unfortunate feature is the danger 
of commercialism permeating athletic administr 
tion which the system of state championships is 
tending to increase. The result is insistence 


winning teams which will mean large gate 


receipts. Sometimes boys are obliged to 


play in several games on one day. Coaches are 
chosen purely for their ability to produce cham- 
pionship teams, and the whole athletic program is 
controlled by the town element rather than the 
educational forces. In Mr. Geer’s opinion, all 
values of competition such as loyalty and sports- 
manship can better be developed through local or 


county championships rather than state. 
Encouraging Features 

In spite of the evils associated with athletic ad- 
ministration in secondary schools, there are a 
number of favorable tendencies which Mr. Geer 
pointed out, among them the following: 

Athletics bring out, as nothing else can, an 
expression of loyalty to school. 

Repressive and restrictive athletics are giving 
way to promotion. As soon as school men recog- 
nize in the athletic field the great laboratory for 
the promotion of citizenship, the present evils will 
be eliminated. 

Many schools are eliminating the professional 
Eligibil- 


ity rules are being developed requiring physical 


coach and substituting teacher coaches. 


fitness standards, limited schedules and scholar- 
ship. “High standards will come,” said Mr. Geer, 
‘as soon as school men cease to regard athletics 
as a necessary evil and think of them as a moral 
medium.” 

In the discussion of Mr. Geer’s paper repre- 
sentatives from a number of states, notably New 
York and New Jersey, pointed out that the evils 
associated with state championships enumerated 
by Mr. Geer can, to a large degree, be eliminated 
by restricting the number of games per week 
which a boy can play and safeguarding the pro- 
gram in other ways. The experience in these 
states had shown, the advocates of state tourna- 
ments felt, that the plan is practicable. 


Athletics for Girls and Women 
Members of the Committee on Athletics for 
Girls and Women of the American Physical Edu- 


cation Association reviewed the policies of the 
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AT THE 


nmittee reg inter-school and _intra- 


ol athletics and other features of the athletic 


arding 


eram which had been adopted at the confer- 
called by Mrs. Hoover at Washington in 
1923, and at the meeting of the Committee 

he National Convention of the American 
sical Education Association held last year at 


ye of the standards for athletics for girls and 

men as outlined in a paper on Measuring Efh- 
prepared by Miss Agnes Waymen of Bar- 

| College are as follows: 
Participation for all 

e direction of athletics for girls and women 
e development of play spirit in women 

he development of citizenship through the 
letic program 
athletics extensive rather than inten- 


e, with emphasis on the group rather than the 


vidual 

(he elimination of intensive competition 

[he stressing of recreative athletics 

[he development of a point of view which will 
e of meets and championships incidents and 


[he importance of judging coaches by other 
lards and records 
[he refusal to commercialize games by gate 
sistence on placing health above winning 
e awarding of letters, banners and insignia 
than commercial prizes 


1° 


Teaching girls not so much to play the rules of 


the game as to play the game 


1 Athletics to Women 


athl 


etics being fitted to women as they 
ld be, or under our present system are women 
fitted to athletics ? 
was the important question raised by Dr. 
of the New Haven Normal School of 
il Education, who pointed out some of the 
ical differences between men and women 
make it exceedingly unwise for women to 


attempt many of the activities carried on by men. 


s smaller than man and this fact in itself 
her to certain activities. Women cannot 
Football 


vities which mean strenuous pushing and 


ush as heavy weights as men. 


therefore unwise for women. The fact 


re 


that man’s extremities are shorter than man’s 


~~. 


] 


ive r less favorable leverage powers so she 


ought not to do exercises requiring her to lift 


eights nor to throw with great velocity. 
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Four Miles of 
Bleachers 


TLANTIC CITY faced a stupendous 


seating problem for the Beauty Show 


in the 1923 Pageant. The committee 
needed hundreds of sections that could be 
put up ina few hours. They turned to us; 
and when the day arrived, four miles of 
stout Knockdown Bleachers lined the 
Board Walk ready to seat more than 


20,000 spectators. 


In erecting Knockdown Bleachers there 
are no nails to drive or bolts to tighten. 
Indoors or outdoors, unskilled labor can 
put them up or take them down in an 
incredibly short time. Once up, they 
stand firm against the surging of the 


wildest crowd. Jacks and horses of 


strong yellow pine, securely bolted, and 
metal parts of rolled steel assure the 


greatest solidity. 

Knockdown Bleachers are designed for 
maximum comfort. The seat boards 
made of high grade fir, are smooth and 


painted. Foot boards on separate levels 


provide a rest for the feet where they can- 
not soil the clothes of those below. 
Write us today for circular and prices. 


LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


363 Griggs St., Urbana, IIl. 


Neernel' 


BLEACHERS 
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PITCHING 
HORSE 
SHOES 


Drop 
Forged 
Steel 


Used by the World’s Champions 
Special prices to Recreation and Playground 
Associations 

OHIO HORSE SHOE Co. 
888 Parsons Ave. Columbus, Ohto 











Physical Education 


for Women 
SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—July 1-August 9 
Advanced, post-gr ate work for teachers of physical edu- 
cation. Classes for beginners if registration warrants. 
Special courses in Therapeutic Exercises and School Health 
Problems; 
Dancing, Games, Coaching, Apparatus Work 
New Material, Exhibition Specialties. Novelty Work 

faculty gives excellent courses in all 
S redited by State Departments of 
by the Chicago Board of Education. 


An exceptionally strong 
departments. Scl 
Public Instruct 


New gymnasiun l equipped. Dormitory on 
grounds. Ideally | ed near parks and bathing beaches. 
Catalog and full f ars on request. 


Address Registrar, Dept. 45 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


5026 Greenwood Avenue - - . Chicago 














Outdoor Bubble Fonts 


rm radically different from 

ny other drinking foun- 

tains because they are real 

iter devices made espe- 
lly for outdoor service. 

only drinking fountain 
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| é y klet “What an Outdoor 
Patented rinkis Fountain Should Be. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supp'ty Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 











Shot putting and baseball pitching may be taug 


woman but she ought not to do them. The 


of the woman has less muscular power than 


of the man, hence she does not stand, walk or 


jump as well as the male. She is not suited 
long walks or to jumping. If she does these 
things she will suffer for them later. 

The over-indulgence in outdoor sports and in 


competitive games, which has characterized 
athletic program for women during the past few 
years, has had a bad effect, in Dr. Arnold’s opin- 
ion, on the reproductive function of women. l|f 
the element of competition can be removed, the 
athletic program for women can once more he 
stabilized. 

Values in Swimming 

In the paper read by Miss Grace Thomas of 
the central branch of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York, some of the values 
of swimming were outlined as follows: 

Recreation Values—TVhis value ranks very high. 
About 75 per cent. of the people who swim in win- 
ter time are doing it because they want the sport 
of it. The other 25 per cent. are learning to swim 
because they, too, want the fun of it. Swimming 
has this advantage recreationally that it can he 
learned at any age. 

Corrective and Medical Values—Swimmine is 
one sport which exercises all muscles equally. It 
is an excellent exercise for infantile paralysis pa- 
tients and people suffering from nervous dis- 
orders, 

Healih Values—Together with the recreational 
values, the undoubted health values make their 
appeal particularly to older people. 

Life Saving l’alues—The teaching of life sav- 
ing develops initiative, courage and responsibility 

Educational |alues—An activity to be educa- 
tional must have definite aims in achievement, <le- 
velopment of strength and desire to excel. Swim- 
ming teaches confidence and courage. 

Values in Hockey 

Hockey as well as swimming, Miss Hazel Cub- 
berly pointed out, has distinct values. It is excel- 
lent in developing team play, teaching as it cloes 
the subordination of the individual to the grou 
The rudiments of the game are easily learned and 
there are always new developments to be worked 
out. The health values of hockey make it a 
gaime for schools. It offers the opportunity to de- 
velop the highest types of good citizenshi;—to 
win without bragging, to realize the handicaps 
of opponents, to lose without whining and, eve? 
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PUT SOMETHING NEW IN YOUR PLAYGROUND 


The children get tired of the same old things. 





o 


We manufacture Circle Travel Rings, Para- 
zontal Bars, Rock-A-Bye Swings, Safety Plat- 
form Slides, Flying Swing, Circle Waves, Climb- 
ing Trees, etc. 











_ - Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

ae Patented Aluminum br« mnze fittings, roller bearings equipped w ith alemite 
Stationary Cirele greasing nipple. Durability and safety first. 

nai Travel Rings PATTERSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 

sport (Does not revolve) Improved Playground Apparatus 

swim Send for Catalog SAN J OSE, CAL. Agents Wanted 

















vher sing is seen to be inevitable, to play a 


se  Ghickey come to tin heli, McGILL UNIVERSITY 


v. It lt mportant in hockey, as in other sports, to 
. School of Physical Education 


is pa ery effort to control publicity. 


1S \ two-year - Diploma course in the diene nil 
[He Art OF LIVING practice of Physical Education. Women Students 
only admitted for Session 1924-25. Special Resi- 
dence. Session begins late in September and ends 
eir t! t out of life and realize its full values, was in May. 

The demand for teachers still exceeds the supply. 


‘ly and effectively, how to get 


of discussion at one of the sessions. 
For special Calendar and further information apply to the 


SECRETARY, Dept. of Physical Education 
Molson Hall -:- McGill University 


ncy is an important factor in the art of 
described by Dr. Anderson of Yale Uni- 




















ca [t is that combination of elements which semen 
| | = apaelt MONTREAL 
de possible for a man to accomplish without 
Swit ur fatigue his usual tasks. The inefficient man 
ipt himself to present day demands. TRAINING IN RECREATION 
in n of fifty may physically resemble either FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
. . ‘ i . . One and two year courses in community recreation leadership, s cial 
nirty or ot seventy. It rests with service and settlement work, physical training and playground work 
; - ? : ar play writing and play production for amateurs. Summer course 
ide which he shall be. Joy in living as NEW EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
_ pee ree es af tee bolle wk sa Sawn ollintis Write for catalog 
loes ; Oper care of the body makes for emeient RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
I 800 S. Halsted Street (Hull-House) 
bf Lt e function of the physical educators, Dr. 
pointed out, to develop the mind ma- FOR FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATIONS 
hich will improve the body. Somewhere Suggestions for Fourth of July Celebrations......... Free 
“Past ‘ > The Flag of the Free, by Elizabeth B. Grimball...... $ .15 
, ectual and the physical must square. Festival of Freedom, by Elizabeth H. Hanley........ 10 
- 1 . . . A Hosting of Heroes, by Constance D. Mackay...... 25 
idjustments are often responsible for 
en : ss ; Bureau of Educational Dramatics 
ips rs ndition and for many o! the tragedies In Playground and Recreation Association of America 
; hun f ¢ 315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
ven 
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Special 
Combination 
Offer 


THE NATIONAL ATHLETE, 
A monthly magazine of amateur $1.50 
sports in our institutions. Of in- Per Year 
terest to all sport enthusiasts. 

THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 
A monthly magazine on recreation. Per Year 


Total $3.50 
These magazines taken together $2.50 


° 
Send your subscription to 


THE PLAYGROUND 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 




















cesses of mental and physi- 
said Dr. Duncan 


“There must 


cal and spiritual ustments,” 


Spaeth of Princeton University, “to fit the indi- 
vidual for lif The art of living is the art of 
making adjustment 

Technical education is ne essary to train for the 


useful and productive activities which represent 
living. But what is the use 


life is not worth living? 


the art of maki 


of making a living 


We must hav: 


different standard of worth, of 


success. We must do away with false values, with 
the tendency to judge everything in terms of 
money. Money can buy a house but not a home. 


but can wealth buy wisdom ? 


Money can buy books 
which make life most worth 


Some of the 
living are not the things which can be purchased 
with money. Money cannot buy a view of moun- 
tains or the power to enjoy nature. The capacity 
for enjoyment is in proportion to the effort you 
make to secur lhe richest joy often comes 
with a beautiful view seen after a strenuous climb. 
A sense of power and joy comes with it which no 
money can buy. Years spent in wholesome exer- 


cise can be years rich in rewards of this kind. 


Prosperity and happiness do not always go to- 
gether. Happiness is inside one, and the deeper 





CONVENTIONS 


one goes in planting the seed of happiness the 
longer it will last. 

A shallow optimism, Dr. Spaeth pointed out, is 
one of the curses of the present day. The recog- 
nition of the tragic element in life does not mean 
a denial of the richness of life. We must sound 
the deeper note. A wholesome realism enaliles 
the individual to see both the comedy and tragedy 
of life. “See its height and feel its depth.” Sym- 
pathy and riches are enriching life by bringing in 
the minor key. 

“While health is not in itself the flower of li 
“it is the root from which the 


” 


said Dr. Spaeth, 
finest flowers grow.” 

The subject of Character Building in Yout/: as 
presented by Cameron Beck, Personnel Director 
of the New York Stock Exchange, has a very 
direct relationship with the art of living. In com- 
menting upon Judge Cropsey’s statement that 80 
per cent. of the crime in New York and Brooklyn 
is committed by youths under twenty-five years 
of age, Mr. Beck asked the question, “Why do 
some go up and others down?” “The answer,” 
he said, “lies in the use of the hours of leisure 
which are assets for some boys, liabilities for 
others.” 

Mr. Beck believes it is part of the respon- 
sibility of the employer to instill ideals of honesty 
into workers—to get boys to thinking on the old 
fundamental questions of honesty and _ loyalty. 
The employer who will do this must be lo, 
his employees. 

One way in which the New York Stock [:x- 


1 
} 


ne 


t 


chance is trying to build character is throug! 
recreation opportunities it offers. In order to play 
on the athletic teams, however, a boy must mee 
certain service, character and educational stand 


t 
ards. 

“It’s a fine thing to have a trained body but 
what about character? Character is the boy’s 
capital. It’s the greatest thing a man can have.” 
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marked satisfaction. 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Division 


in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used asa surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


wn 





uy 
Where Large 


Numbers of 
Children 
Gather 





40 Rector Street, New York 








Book Reviews 


TEACHERS OF CHILD HEALTH, 
16, Division of Physical Edu- 
Hygiene, Bureau of Education. 


ng Office, Washington, D. C. 


right start toward health is 

est publication of the Division 
School Hygiene. Suggestions 
ram involving the weighing 

ind the correction of remedi- 
securing the child’s willing co- 
g the “rules of the game” attrac- 
ight record which is included 1s 


amphlet 


TUNES, arranged by Mary 
Published by A. S. Barnes and 


rk City Price $1.50 


1 in the form of rhythmic plays 
ve and dramatic,” says Mrs. 
vhich is available for use 

e lower grades in our public 


kindergarten has a great wealth of dra- 


y + ’ 
1 


but with the advance of the 


ide the opportunities for this form 
diminish. With the need for such 


Pt 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen, these 


] 


ceSs OT ad 


+ 


rat 


I 


Phe 


r grades in mind, that is, for 


vised 


ptation a few changes have been 


ne of the songs, but in the main 
re presented with music, forma- 
playing Duo Art Recordings 

\eolian Company, New York 


Tue NatTionaL Park Service by Jenks Cameron. Pub 
lished by D. Appleton and Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


This monograph is one of the series being prepared by 
the Institute of Government Research, which will give a 
detailed description of each of the fifty or more distinct 
services of the Government. The history of the national! 
park system which this monograph contains, its activities 
and organization are exceedingly enlightening in giving 
the American people a conception of the vast resources 
represented in the national park and the work of the 
Government in conserving the parks for the enjoyment 
of the people. 


RurAL PLANNING—THE SociAL AspECTS OF RECREATION 
Piaces. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1388. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C 


A fascinating story is told here of what rural con 
munities throughout the country have done to provide 
parks, athletic fields, playgrounds, bathing beaches, picnic 
grounds, camps and other facilities for spontaneous play 
which will be free from commercialized interests and 
will make possible a satisfying social life. 


So Bic, by Edna Ferber. Published by Doubleday, Pag 
and Co., New York. Price, $2.00 


Edna Ferber illustrates in her novel, So Big, that, in 
spite of the frequently just accusations that our younger 
novelists delight in shallow pessimism, there are among 
them those who dream dreams. No message is more 
needed in America than that the life is more than meat, 
the body than raiment. That note is being struck here 
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and there wit ging frequency. So Big centers upright—a one-line poem of humor, morality, insight, 
a compelling t t personalities of Dirk de and imagination all compact. 
Jong and ina. Dirk early chooses the “We, too, entertain, we ordinary puritanical Amer 
primt se pat earned affluence and _ position, some shadowy notions of a time, wnen, at more f1 
neglecting hi real self-expression through intervals than now, men shall draw in a delighted 
architectur¢ : igh heart-breaking struggle and and cry, ‘Oh, that this moment might endure fo: 
ultimate su truck farm, keeps her clear eye We beueve in this far-off time, because, at least 
and profou reality. Dirk finally loves a twice in a life-time, each of us experiences such 
woman wh f fe in all its aspects than ment, or, feeling the wind of its retreating wing, 
for the trappit is learned to value. When he that it has just gone by. It may have been in th 
asks her w 1ot ve him she replies that bound glow of some magical sunset, or at the s 
she demands i e loves a splash of splendor— a solemn music, or in the sudden apprehension 
they may | drab and one-tenth splendid or long-sought truth, or at the thrill and tightening of 
nine-tenths st tenth drab, but never just tion in some crisis or in the presence of some tair marble. 
an even neutt When she meets his mother, of image of a thought that keeps its beauty and serenity 
whom Dirk mpted to be ashamed, she is en- while we fret and fade. It may even have been at som 
thusiasti ' varm humanity. In a poignant vision seen in the multitude of business, of nev 
scene, Dirk ther t center of a group com- republic revealed to the traveling imagination, 
posed of | a great artist from France, shinning city set on the hill in the flash of a midnight 
and a great |] vhile he is truly so big as storm. Till life itself yields such moments less charil 
his thuml neasur 7 is incumbent upon the artist to send them as 
The book y real way the book of he can.” 
the leisure ti i it puts into story form An English poet wrote, 
the underlving s of t movement,—the exalta- “The days that make us happy make us wi 
tion of self-e: art. of humanity above the “Why these days? Because in them we learn 1 
machine, or exte ne worldly success. Vachel object of all our preparation. These days serve 
Lindsay has put t wwe into verse measures of the success of our civilization. 
“Tet ever ’ made a reverent aisle “The ultimate reason for including the ‘sup 
Where M 1 Beauty walks unchained things’—art, music, literature—in a plan of nationa 
Let Science Machinery and Trade preparation is that, rightly used, they are both causes 
Be slaves to | make Her all in all. and consequences of happiness. They are the seed and 
Building aga latant restless time the fruit of that fine and gracious and finished 
An unseet edieval wall.” life towards which we aspire. When the body is fed and 
sheltered, there remains to be satisfied—as what Puritai 
THE GENI , by Stuart P. Sherman. Pub- does not know?—the inarticulate hungers of the heart 
lished , Sons, New York. Price, to which all the arts are merely some of the ministers 
2.00 Obviously, in such a book, where every other page ) 
In his fu attitude toward life, Professor intrigues the reviewer and calls for marginal commenda- ) 
Sherman belongs the same school of thought which tion, it is not possible to quote all the quotable passages | 
has given lk the leisure time movement in But he who longs for a good reason and well set forth ) 
America. H for the genius of America, not in for the faith that is in him will find it in this volume , 
a machine, h narvellous, not in the tremendous The patriot who dreams of a noble citizenship must 
executive and achievements of our history, but dream of a noble employment of leisure. The builder of J , 
in the minds ( rts of the people. Man shall not civilization must build not only roads and factories but | 
live by brea ut ideals and appreciation of the good, the true, and th 
“Cheerfully ta g life, walking the world, the real, beautiful. P 
Nourished rth by our celestial dreams.” 
In the essa gives the book its title, Professor ProsLeMs oF Cuitp Lapor, by George B. Mangold, Ph.D . 
Sherman descri 1 public dinner, where “nine-tenths Director of Missouri School of Social Economy , 
of the speaket re, as is customary on such occasions, Published by the Macmillan Company, New York] , 
of the sort t litors include when they arrange a City 
series of arti ed Builders of Contemporary Ctvil- This revised edition has been necessitated by the 
ization.” \fter they had substituted for the present volume of facts which have been gathered since th q 
machinery of ty a new outfit of the 1950 model,” the publication of the first edition, by the new develop-f u 
toastmaster al l. “We have now provided for all ments of methods of social work and changes in the ir 
matters of fit e importance But we have with us general program. ci 
one of the literary leaders of the younger generation. The Conservation of Life. Health and Physiqu.} di 
[ shall ask him to sketch a place in our programme Training and Education, Child Labor, Juvenile Delin-] fi 
of democratic p1 for art, music, literature and the quency and Problem of Dependent Children, are the fi 
like—in short, { iperfluous things.” general headings under which have been discussed 4! p 
After the sj 1 of the literary light—in the very the subjects relating to preventive and constructive é 
“newest” manne 1 given his conception of the place forts in the child welfare program. T 
of the arts, t t r thus meditates upon “the place The stressing of the value of play as a great con- 
of the fine art programme of democratic progress.” structive force is a significant emphasis in the book 
“When our f thers, whom it is now customary to Two chapters are devoted to a discussion of play ané 
speak of a tlined their programme for a new the wider use of the schools, and the values of play. at 
republic, thou had many more immediately press- facilities for recreation, leadership, administration am°} de 
ing matters minds, they included among ob- similar phases of the play movement are utlined. FT 
jects to hb led, indeed, among the inalienable “Play and recreation have assumed a tremendous !™] 19 
rights of mat the pursuit of happiness.’ It ap- portance in the life of the nation. . . . The play mov} cc 
pears that tl ourselves, had some dim idea that ment is alive with tremendous social possibiliti os ch 
the ultimate er f their preparation was, not to fight the Play will improve the good citizenship of a nation. amy sh 
English or t ges or the wilderness but to enjoy. therefore become a safe and sane form of “ial “ bet 
they or tl posterity me hitherto unexperienced surance and a guarantee of better government. “ | 
felicity. That, at heart, was what sustained them under social importance therefore cannot be exaggerated If 
the burdens and heats of a pioneer civilization, through The book should be verv valuable not only to st TI 
those years when they dispensed with such ingredients dents in colleges and universities who are taki courses 
of happin musical comedy and moving pictures, in preventive philanthropv—and this is the group et 
and when the most notable niece of imagist verse was whom the book is primarily designed—but als socia é 


Franklin’s proverb, ‘It is hard for an empty sack to stand workers and all interested in child welfare 
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\L Pouicy, edited with an in- 
I rd, Ph.D. Published by Ginn 
Company, New York. Price, $4.00 
Ford in his introduction, 
neration Ethics wil be wholly 
pment of the case method or in 
xperimental psychology. Social method 
ly be « iunged because of modifications 
growth of statistical 1 ry, psychiatry and eco- 
wul be organized in 
nology. Social legisla- 
! rm with the more effective interpre- 
turt development of jurispru 
political science. Meanwhile men are faced 
mand immediate action on their part. 
Mea must med t pe with evil or to promote 
must | done to help the poor, to 
to retorm the criminal and to pre- 
nd crime. The program 
new generation of 


i! I I reality 


) L 


citi f ntemporary theories and practice 


collated and rendered 


Prof. Ford has admirably 
in hi mpilation in which theory 
With the wide range 
volume represents an en- 
vork to the student and practical 
il psychologists, scientists and execu- 
cial rk have contributed to this 
ve discussio1 f social purpose and method 
poverty and crime. 
O finitions of terms made by Prof. Ford 
most significance ior the 
g the foundation for his program 
pirit in which his work should be 
t regarding social methods 
social measure should be 
» general social policy, and social 
with reference to a clearly 
juate social purpose. Meas- 
f the poor or the preven- 
the criminal or the 
pre t f crime, for the elimination of bad housing or 
r t ve use of leisure time, the 
control of heredity, must 
human perfection. They 
oximate ideal of immedi- 
atel ible betterment which would lead humanity 
t to the fulfillment of its ultimate purpose.” 

t of social purpose,” Prof. Ford 
utilization of an 
aims both proximate and 
are three usual steps 

the first is the dis- 
tement of the conditions; the second, the 

lis nd statement of needs, which involves the 
rn n of standards or criteria; and the third is the 
a technique to solve the 


iS 18S place 


verty, 1 the reform of 


| ial 


goes 


d ndent upon the 


ade- 


Cla measures 


\ N ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA. 

923, No. 53, Bureau of Education. Govern 
shington, D. C. Price, $.05 
record of the Cooper- 
f Virginia, the history and 
dey t of hich are recorded in this pamphlet 
I mmunity leagues f which in November, 
ce 1 ,675—+l \ssociation works for better 
scl better roads, farms, better 
I Sur : ls, better community leader- 
reat are of poor and delinquent, 

anliness in the home town 
recreation program the following 


irs rvi sc he 


better 


ive program for each 


tut f the special days espe- 
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Hold a May or Community Day celebration 

Arrange for union Thanksgiving services. 

Have a community Christmas tree and service, with 

carol singing. 

6. Arrange contests between the young people of your 

community and other communities. 

Endeavor to have each family or group of families 

put in tennis or croquet courts or something similar 

Use vacant lots for playgrounds and unused fields 

for baseball diamonds and football fields. Cooper 

ate with the young people in providing proper and 

ample playground and athletic space 

8. Hold a reception for teachers each year, or tor any 
new ministers that may come into the community 

9. Secure moving pictures or slides on various topics 

outlined. 


C1 te Ww 


~ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PuysicaAL EpUCATION PROGRAM FOR 
SMALL SECONDARY SCHOOLS Physical Education 
Series No. 3, Bureau of Education. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. $.10 

Very valuable indeed is this recent publication of th 

Bureau of Education, containing as it does a wealth ot 

information on subjects of vital interest to recreation 

workers, physical directors, coaches and teachers. Ther 
are six sections in the pamphlet, classified as follows 

Organization and Administration of the Program—Sug 


Organization of Seasonal Programs 
Suggestions for Organizing and Conducting Athleti 
Programs—Suggestions for Teaching Athletic Games 
Suggestions for Teaching Folk Dances and Water Sports 


Suggestions for the Organization and 


gestions for the 


Administration 
of a Game and Athletic Program for Junior High School 
Pupils. Not the least valuable part of the book is the 
appendix containing rules for a number of team game 


and athletic events, scoring tables and other practical 
phases of the athletic program 
EverypAY Civics—CoMMUNITY, STATE AND NATIONAI 


Charles E,. Finch, Director of Junior High School 
Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. Published 

by American Book Company, Price, $1.20 
In presenting this subject Mr. Finch has combined thi 
strong features of the community civics with the essen 
tials of the sound, older-fashioned treatment of civics i1 
general, especially the origin and functions of the Federal 
Government. He has made action rather than a mere 
knowledge of facts the basis of citizenship training. The 
main topic treated in each chapter is presented at the 
beginning in the form of a problem. The book is esp 


cially suitable for the seventh and eighth grades in the 
elementary schools and for the civics course of the Junior 
High School 
THE Revicgious Epucation oF PROTESTANTS IN AN 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH, by Walter S. Athearn, 
E. S. Evenden, W. L. Hanson and William E. Chal 
mers. George H. Doran Company, New York City 
Price, $5.00 
“One of the most notable educational and sociological 


studies ever made in this country” is the verdict of many 
technical experts regarding this book on religious educa 
tion—the first of the three volumes to be issued under the 
general title The Indiana Survey of Religious Education 
The facts presented in this volume are based upon a study 
of churches, Sunday schools and other religious groups 
made in Indiana by a staff of twenty to thirty workers 
The subjects discussed are child accounting, buildings and 
equipment, finance, organization and administration of 
religious education in the local church, Boy Scouts and 
other community teachers and supervision of 
teaching, and inter-denominational pri 

motion of gious education. Although the facts col- 
lected relate specifically to Indiana, all states can use to 
advantage the standards, 


agencies, 
denominational 

reli 
measuring scales 


score cards, 


and methods of analysis which have been developed in the 

Indiana survey 

OFFICIAL ATHLETIC ALMANAC FoR 1924. Spalding’s Ath- 
letic Library No. 1 R. American Sports Publishing 
Compa New York City. Price, $.25 
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SIX BIBLE PLAYS 


by 
MABEL HOBBS 
and 
HELEN MILES 
Bureau of Educational Dramatics 
Playgi Recreation Association 


America 


Plays of dignity and simplicity, based on 
Old Testam« ies—Bible language used 
throughout. 

During const n each play was rehearsed 
under exp ction until it was pro- 
nounced absolutely safe for successful pro- 
duction by inexperienced directors. 


Illu trate d 
Price $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 























MAINUAIL 


ORGANIZED 
CAMPING 


Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 
Editor, L. H. Weir 
The Macmillan Company 


A practical hat ok on all phases of organ- 
I I 8 
ized camping based on an exhaustive study 
of camping the United States. 

M e purchased from the 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Postt vid recetpt of price ($2.00) 
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In addition to the listing of records in sports of 
kinds, the Almanac contains the official rules for tr 
and field and swimming. It also contains an annour 
ment of a new series of track and field textbooks 
preparation; of this series the following are now read) 
for distribution: How to Sprint, College Athletics, Mid- 
dle Distance and Relay Racing, and How to Hurdle 


each. 


SPALDING’s OFFICIAL BASEBALL Recorp, Edited by 
B. Foster. Compiled by Charles D. White. S 
ding’s Athletic Library, No. 59 R. American Sy 
Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New York ( 
Price, $.25 
Spalding’s Official Baseball Record brings to its rea 
the story of one of the most interesting and successfu! 
baseball seasons. Here are brought together record 
thrilling to the baseball fan, who will find it the most « 
plete record thus far published. 
Every Giri’s HEALTH, by Jane Bellows. Woman’s P 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Price, $.75 
This presentation of health in revue, pantomime ar 
song should prove very attractive to girls. The sugges- 
tions include a health movie, Upside Down or Right 
Up (a health show), The Dream Chair, The Home that 
Health Built, a health carnival, Health Week suggestions 
as they have been worked out in a number of cities, a 
general health trip, and other features. 
The Woman’s Press has also issued in the form of stiff 


sheets figures three inches high (in silhouette form) for 
use in health theatres. Price, $.50 


Community Recreation in 
Richmond Indiana 


(Continued from page 152) 


used the camp for picnics. This summer, through 
the courtesy of Rudolph Leeds in offering his 
farm for the use of the girls, the camp will be 
conducted on a greatly enlarged scale. 

The activities for girls and women have in- 
cluded swimming, tennis, golf, skating, bowling, 
basketball, dramatics and Hallowe’en parties and 
similar activities. The committee, serving in the 
capacity of a Girl Scout Council, has promoted 
the Scout movement. There are six troops of 
124 girls who meet regularly once a week. 
Men’s Activities Department. 

Among the activities promoted for the men and 
boys are tennis, baseball, horseshoe tournaments 
and basketball. 

Holiday Celebrations. 

Fifty thousand people took part in the Fourt! 
of July celebration promoted by the Mayor’s Co 
mittee, with which Community Service cooperated. 
The Hallowe’en festivities reached 15,000 people 
A splendid community Christmas celebrat 
brought out a large number of citizens. 


Social Recreation. 
A two weeks’ recreation institute resu! 
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raining of a number of volunteer leaders 
whose help 260 social recreation programs 
conducted. A recreation leaders’ club meets 
weekly to prepare material and plan for future 
activities. A Community Service moving picture 
machine was used at sixty-five places, serving 
13.000 people. 

and Art. 

Community Art and Music Nights were 
it the Art Gall ry. A successful Music 
M ry Contest was conducted with 15,000 peo- 


irticipating ; 5,000 song sheets and 1,500 
arol sheets were distributed during the year. 
\I | 


ight be made of the girls’ clubs, 
s clubs, clubs for men and boys and 
which 


1 4 io . VV 


have reached thousands 


mond believes the community recreation is 


Giant Power in Letsure 


Time 


rr Pinchot, at a dinner of the Survey 


Associates in February, predicted that cheap elec- 


ver eventually would work a revolution in 
n civilization through its effects upon 
urban life. The power will be generated 
mouth of the mines and transmitted to 
homes, small towns and cities. Factory 
ill be decentralized and carried out 
Labor supply will reverse 
from country to city. The universal 


of cheap power to domestic use will 


ight he work and brighten the existence of 


M bert Bruere, who made a study of the 
ts of cheap electric power in certain 
mmunities, pointed out that it was 
in those sections to keep the young 
the farms. The farmer’s life had 

drudgery. There was leisure for 
ircles, club activities, reading and 
es. Cheap power had emancipated the 
larn men and increased their happiness. 


Nature Study Through 


Nature Games 
(Continued trom page 149 ) 


ie : + hos ‘ ] St, ae f 

will leave it here. It 1s hoped that these few games 
ill ] . h +4 bases Be ale ail I}, wict a9 

Will Show how situations which actually exist 1n 


nature may be conveniently dramatized an 


worked into games. Through the playing of these 
; r\ i aos o te 2.338 
games and through these dramatizations children 


will gain comprehension of many things which 


they might not otherwise get. They will have a 
good time while doing it and they will develop 


mentally and physically. \What further is needed? 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of The Playground, lish mont t N 
ic , 1924. 


nd public 


} i 





STA RE 

Co RI 

Bef pul S 

aid, | eared H. 5S. | 

rn law 1 i 

2 and 
knowle a t tel f 
ment resa ‘ f 
a ve d by t Act \ 

n st Laws and Re 

gs ( 

1. That the names and adcresses of the j 
aging editor, and business managers ‘ 

Publisher: Playground and Recreat \ tior f A 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York ( 

315 Four Avenue, New \ ( 


<ditor: H, S. Braucher, ; 


I ~ 
Business Manager, Arthur Williams, 3 Fourt \ N 


2. That the owner is: Playground and R tion A 
of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York ( 
Present Directors: Mrs. Edward W 
ll] rth, Moline, Ill.; Cl 


William Butte th, . arence M., ¢ P 
phi Pa.; Everett Colby, New York, N. Y.; M \ G 
Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee D n, I t \ 
N. Y.; Mrs. 7 las Edison, West Ora N. J ( 
W Eliot, LL.D ( lge Mas Jol H. I I D 





Cha ford, ¢ n.; A 1 E. ( S 
Wa M Hankins M.D I ngham, A M l 
He kK, ( r 1, Ohio Mrs ] Lacy H ] 
N. J Mrs. H R. Ives, P M W illia K IN 
eld, ¢ Gu l I Kirl Ne \ N y H Mek 
I ] Indiar s, Ind Robert Lass Cl N ( 
Joseph Lee, Bost Mass.: Eugene W. I D \ 
Edwa I I is, New Y N. \ i ae Met M.D 
S} gfield, Mas Or I M ery, Pl | S 
Mathe Cleve » OF W A. M P | 
Cat I Millik Au Me I G O | 
Cana M Ellen S« s, La J ( H H. Swif 
( Ill.; F. S. Titsw , New Y N. Y.; M | \ 
W th, Jr., W g D. ¢  % \\ Ne , 
y Harris Whitte Nau uck, ( 
That kr } . Ps 
s OW g or | ng er cent 
ponds rtgage ties are: N 
l the tw ij xt C 
é sto Ider and =secur 
Ss if cholders a 1 security 
S he c iny but s i 
é irity holder rs k 
i any the 1 1 t 
ere f row « ry 
s t e said ) par i 
ff f know ] and ef s f 
do i ut t] 1 ks 
st Ss Irities 11 i 
\ this t h no t 
ers it . t S 
T e s l tock d her 
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From “COLLIE 


3,831 Hours to Use 
Somehow 





‘aii OME one has figured out that, of the 
Wis 8.766 hours in an average year, the aver- 
age boy spends 3,285 hours in bed, 
1,000 hours in school, 550 hours at his meals and 
perhaps, 100 hours in church and Sunday School. 
That leaves him 3,831 hours in which he is as likely 
as not out from under the parental roof and out 
from under the observation of parents and teach- 
ers. It is what the boy does with those 3,831 spare 


hours that is interesting thoughtful grown-ups. 


Out of the lives of men who have made good we 
clean one outstanding fact: most of them made 
good use of their boyhood. Every time you help 
some awkward, bored and uncertain boy to find 
something worth while to do with some of his 
3,831 spare hours, you will have done a fine and 


hopeful day’s work for posterity. 
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